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TALLOFATS superiority could 
desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 


TALLOFATS the sizing which 
gives them the best results. 


> 
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NOT KNOW 


z : What can be saved in Weaving Costs on the goods you are making? Or ue 
i : what your rival will save to your injury if he beats you tothe purchase 33 
of Northrop Looms? 


Let’s Talk It Over. We have facts. You can easily investigate. 3 


Our salesmen and experts are at your call. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
C y Uraper Corporation = 
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An Asset to 
any Mill! 


Ability to make speedy repairs 
on production machinery ts) an 
asset to any mill—an asset that 
olf-sets the expense two-to-one, 


Sidney 
Medium Pattern 


Lathes 


will furnish the answer to your repair 
problem. They win two ways wilh every 
insta'lation—tirst, through their adapta- 
bilitv to handle work speedily and accu- 
rately. and second because their special 
features increase their capacities to 


‘over a wide var ety of work al low cost. 


Send today for Bulletin covering the 
entire Sidney Line of Lathes. it’s Free! 


The Sidney Machine Tool Co. 
Dept. 1107, Sidney, Ohio- 


Representatives 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO. 

Charilotte, N. C. 
Our 16”x8’ 

Medium Pattern Lathe with 


Cabinet Leg under Headstock 
end. 
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Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Framse 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 


Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards Spoolers 


Sliver Lap achines Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Combing Machines Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards f 


Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 


Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 

Condensers Twisters ’ 

Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-R1 
WeBuild a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


Milford. Mass. 
Southern Office Greenville S C. 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


ah. 
| > & \ 
| 
2 
; MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS | 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. | 
ee SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. | 
||) 
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For Trademarking¢ Textiles, Silks, Hosiery, etc., use F | 


| 
| 
Ml Callum Hosiery Co 
| 
| GEORGE BLISS Mt CALLUM NEW YORK OFFICE | 
ASSISTANT TREASURER | PHIL ADELPHIA,PA ROOM 1003 BONWIT, TELLER BLOG 
~ 
| Notthantpton, Mass. | 
April 14, 1923, | 
The Kaumagraph Co.,. | 


209-219 West 38th Street 
New York, » 


My dear Sirs: 


Our company has used the Kaumagraph trensfers 
for more than twenty years. We believe that we were one 
of the first hosiery manufacturers to adopt thie method 
of branding our merchandise. 


Our continued use of Kaumagraph transfers 

| evidence our satisfaction with them. They do not damage 
i Silk hose, they are not unduly prominent, yet they permit 
the manufacturer to protect his product by attaching his 
Dame or trade-mark to the articles which he makes. 


Yours very truly 
| MeCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 


GBM :P President. 


2 Just Know They Use Them”’ 


TRADEMARKS A trademark applied on your product with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers presents a striking 
contrast to the blurred, illegible trademark ap- 
plied by other methods. A Kaumagraph-applied 
trademark is in perfect harmony with the style 
and beauty of fime hosiery such as, 'McCallum’s 
(re-read letter above.) 


Callum 


Silk Hos ery 


Kaumagraphs cannot water-spot silk hose for 
they are applied by heat, not by water. Unscru- 
pulous dealers cannot re-transfer them to infer- 
ior products. Kaumagraphs are not unduly 
prominent, yet they increase the atmosphere of 
unmistakable quality with which every manu- 
facturer of Textiles, Silks and Hosiery seeks to 
surround his product. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
7 East Third Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. Paris, France 


“You Just Know They Use Them 
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Service to Southern Consumers 


‘HE location of our plant at Saltville, Va., as- 
sures prompt deliveries of Mathieson Chemi- 
cals to all points in the South. 


Southern textile mills save thousands of dollars 
in transportation charges every year by specifying 
“Eagle Thistle’? Soda products. 


Let us serve you direct from the works in both 
carload and less-than-carload quantities. 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Direct 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


Se esquicarbonate of Soda 
Bleaching Powder- Sod 
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“Not the Hasty 
Products of a Day 
But the Well- 
ripened Fruit of 
Wise Delay 


For 66 years we have made an 


exclusive and exhaustive study 


of equipment for transmitting 


power in the industries. 


Each unit—from the smallest 


pulley to the most .powertui 


elutch—is designed to carry its 


load in th emost positive, effi 


cient and economical manner. 


to withstand long, hard service 


and to eliminate the faults and 


failings common to equipment 


in its class. 


i A big . undertaking, but we 


i have a big, well-equipped plant 
and staff of experienced engi- 
Results justify our objective 
and endorse our claims. 


Catalog lists complete line. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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SHAFTING-COUPLINGS 
DRIVES 
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F you are interested in dyes—either in 

their purchase or their application— 
you will enjoy receiving DYESTUFFS 
each month. You will read, in this maga- 
zine, articles on dyeing that are interesting, 
informative, and authentic. DYESTUFFS 
publishes its own copy-righted articles and 
reprints the best of the trade articles. 


DYESTUFFS costs you nothing. It is 
issued free to all who request it. Dyers, 
chemists, mill superintendents—all read 
DYESTUFFS. You are overlooking a real 
source of dye news and dye information 
if you are not receiving this magazine 
each month. May we send it—without 
cost to you? 


Fill in the coupon and return it to us today. 


Published by NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc., 40 Rector Street, New York. 


| NATIONAL AMELIME & CHEMICAT. CO. lnc 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me regularly, your monthly magazine, DYESTUFFS. 


i Address 


STB-7-5-23 
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TWISTING PLY YARNS FROM 
BARBER-COLMAN CHEESES 


| 


This yarn is wound on our Automatic Spooler 
under low and uniform tension with “‘Every Knota 
Weaver’s Knot.’’ Our Twisting Creels may be 
adapted to most standard types of [Twisting Frames. 
Spooling costs reduced one half, and less floor space 
required by the Barber-Colman process. 


BETTER YARN—GREATER PRODUCTION 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING Co. 


Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. The “Universal” Way 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Universal Winding Company 
Providence, R. I. 


FALL RIVER MASS HERE a world-wide reputation for fine craftsmanship is 
Wm. F. Hatin — even partly dependent upon the workers’ vision, every 

; ray of light must be used—and magnified. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. Knowing this, the Universal Winding Company—makers of 
J. Russell & Co. machines that increase production and improve the quality 

of filling yarn for weaving—enlisted the aid of OJACO Mill 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. Walls and ceilings of this Company’s mammoth plant now 
reflect, rather than absorb, the rays of sun and of artificial | 
SYRACUSE. N. Y. lighting. A permanent, washable, snowy-white finish im- 


Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. proves the light of the entire working area. 


You can obtain the same results with OJACO 
Ae Mill White—-whether your plant is large or 


American Hard Wai Plaster Co. 


small. Ask the nearest OJA CO distributor for 


convincing proof. 


Oliver Johnson & Co..Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE 
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By William C. Dodson.) 


The three most popular methods 
of producing black on hosiery ‘n the 
modern dyehouse will be treated in 
the following paragraphs. These 
methods will deal with the appli- 
cation of Sulphur Black, Developed 
Black, and Direct Black. They will 
he discussed in the order listed. 

Sulphur Black. 

In dyeing cotton hosiery 
cerized cotton hosiery, by far the 
most satisfactory color to -use fs 
Sulphur Black. It is an economical! 
color to use and, after a little ex- 
perience, a very simple and safe 
one. Every hosiery mill, doing its 
own finishing, has. orders for black 
goods throughout the year so what 
is commonly known as a standing 
hath is kept. This lowers the dye- 
ing costs and more easily enables 
the dyer to keep his shades uni- 
form. It is made possible because 
the goods never absorb the entire 
quantity of black in the dye bath. 
Consequently we save the unabsorb- 
ed portion and add more fresh dye 
and chemica's for each new run. 

Formula. 

First bath: 

1. Fill the machine nearly full of 
water and open steam valvé. 

Dissolve, in 15 to 20 gallons of 
boiling water, 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent soda ash, 15 per cent sodium 
sulphide, and 12 per cent dye. 

Pour this solution into the ma- 
chine and add 

30 per cent to 40 per cent com- 


and mer- 


mon salt directly to the machine, 
d:stributing it generally over the 
entire imterior. 

>. When the bath has come to a 
gentle boil enter the goods which 
have been thoroughly looseried up 
and freed from tie bands and tan- 
gies. 


6. Start the machine and keep il 
running at a boil for 45 minutes to 
one hour. 

Shut off steam and let run for 
15 minutes in a cooling bath. 

When the dyeing operation 
been campleted drain the _ liquor 
into the stack tank and quickly 
cover the goods with the first rinse 
walter. 


has 


Washington, 
1. Run the goods in the first rinse 
bath for 20 minutes and drain back 
into. the stock 


tank about one- 
eighth of the bath. Run the re- 
mainder into the sewer. 


Wash in the second rinse both 


at normal water temperature for 


i0 to 15 minutes, and run all this 
bath to the sewer. 

3. A third rinse ts now made and 
the temperature of the water is 


raised to 110 degrees F-120 degrees 
F. About 2 per cent of “softener 
is added and the goods are run in 
ths bath for 15 minutes. 

i. Drain to sewer all of third bath 
and send goods to the hydro-extrac- 
tor. 

Second Bath: 

1. Foree the liquor from the stock 
tank and into the dyeing machine 
and open steam valve. 

2. Dissolve in 15 to 20 gallons of 
boiling water, 4 per cent soda ash, 
12 per cent sodium sulphide, 19 per 
cent dye. 

3. Add this solution to the bath 
and add enough common salt to the 
bath to give a density of 2 1-4 de- 
grees to 2 1-2 degrees Twoddel. This 
density test to be made with the 
liquor at 195 degrees F. It is cus- 
tomary to dip out a pail ful! and to 
insert the Twoddel in ‘this small 
sample of the bath. 


4. When the bath has the above 
density enter the goods and pro- 
ceed as outlined for the first bath 
both for the dyeing and washing 
operations, 

Third bath: 


1. Foree the liquor from the stock 


tank again and add the following 
boiled solution: 

2.2 per cent soda ash, 10 per cent 
sulphide, 9 per cent dye. 


Add salt enough to give a den- 
sity of about 3 1-2 degrees Swed. 
del. Remember, all density tests are 
to be made at 195 degrees F. 

Bring bath to a gentle boil, add 
goods and proceed to dye and wash 
as outlined. 

Fourth and standing bath: 


Note:. In each of the preceding 
baths we have been gradually re- 
ducing the amount of dye and 
chemicals. In the fourth or stand- 
ing bath we add the quantities 


which will be used from this point 
on. 

1. Force liquor from stock tank 
and add a boiled solution comsisting 
of 20 per cent soda ash, 8 per cent 
sulphide and 8 per cent dye. 

Add enough salt to give a den- 
sity of about 4 degrees Twaddel at 
191 degrees F. 

3. Bring bath 
add goods. 

4. Proceed as outlined. 

Notes: The density of our bath 
plays a very important part in suc- 
cessful dyeing and the writer has 


to gentile boil. and 


always preferred to use salt to se- 


cure the densitv. However, nearly 
all salt may be dispensed with and 
more dve and chemicals used—suf- 
ficient to give the desired shade. 
Even then the density is of course 
important so the Twoddel readings 
should be carefully taken on each 


bath. 
The chemicals used are soda ash, 


which keeps our bath alkaline. 
Sodium sulphide, which (makes 
the dyes soluble in water—and 


Common salt, 
sity and, 
dyers. 
ness, 


which gives us den- 
according to many old 
also gives additional fast- 


When a bath is properly handled, 
and used not less than four or five 
tifes per week it should continue in 
good conditvon for as long as six 
months. However, a safe plan is to 
throw the old bath away about once 
every three months and then pro- 
ceed to build a fresh bath. Also, 
when troubles in shade, etc., begin 
to be encountered the first. general 
rule or remedy is to throw away 
the bath and start up a new one. 

Troubles, 

Bronzing: 

One of the most common fornrs 
of Sulphur Black trouble, Primarily 
due to the oxidation of unfixed par- 
ticles of dyestuff, but brought about 
by (a) too much salt tn the bath, 
(b) too much elapsed time between 
the drainage of the dye to the stock 


tank and the immersion of the 
goods in the first rinse, (ec) too 
much dyestuff. (d) too small = an 
amount of sulphide, (d) poor sul- 

Other forms of trouble. 

{) Break or “ashy’ shades, (2 
unlevel shades. The first can be 
caused by too little dve: too small 
an amount of sulphide; poor sul- 
phide; lack of proper density in the 
bath; dveing below the proper tem- 


perature; too short a dyeing time. 

The second can be caused by (a) 
overloading the machine with 
goods; tangled goods; unequal tem- 
peratures in various parts of the 
machine; dyeing at too low a tem- 
perature; improperly speeded ‘ma- 
chine. 

We have covered above a stand- 
ard method of dveing hosiery with 
Sulphur Black and we have also 
outlined some of the troubles en- 
eountered. However, perfect dyeing 
can never be done without experi- 
ence and to the above formula we 
should ‘add this word, experience. 


Finishing. 
By this term we mean the work 
done on the goods after they leave 
the dyebath but before they are 


ready for the labels and boxes. 
We have mentioned the “Soften- 
ing Bath” which follows the dyeing 
operation. This is made necessarv 
by the fact that we must replace 
the softness which was taken oul 
when we boiled from the goods al! 
their natural waxes and fats. These 
amount to about 8 per cent by 
weight, Not only did we remove 
natural lubricants, but we 
also impregnated the fibres with 
about 8 per cent of totally foreign 
matter in the form of dvyestuff and 
chemicals. We therefore give the 
goods a warm rinse in a bath which 
contains 2 


hese 


per cent to 4 per cent of 
some softening agent like pure 
seap. sulphorated soluble oil, 
olive oil and soap, or any similar 
agent or agents. These softeners 
not only help to replace the pleas- 
ant feel of. cotton, but they also 
increase the lustre of the goods. 
Care must be taken not to use too 
much of the oils as an excessive 


amount will cause the goods to feel 
greasy and to develop a rancid odor 
upon storage. 

“Scroup” can be applied to mer- 
cerized hosiery by running them 20 
minutes in a warm bath of water 
to which about 6 per cent of con- 
ventrated actic acid has been add- 
ed, Do not rinse after the acid. 
Acetic will not weaken the fibres 
even In larger percentages. 

Pressing: Whether the mill de- 
cides to use the old fashioned plate 
press or the newer Rotary press is 
largely a matter of personal opin- 
ion. However, we have. never 
known of goods being returned to 
the mill who used a Rotary 
and certainly it ts far more 
nomical and productive than 
plate press. 

Singing: Mills making heavy 
goods usually singe them either be- 
fore or after dyeing. The latter 
process, although more. desirable, 
a great deal more for labor 
and equipment and few mills singe 
after dyeing. 

“Tone:” Occasionally a mill will 
be told that Shade of black is 
too “reddish” or “blueish” or 
“greenish,” as the case may be. Here 
also it ts probably a matter of 
laste, but the most popular tene for 


press 
eco- 


the 


costs 


ifs 


black is the “blueish” tone. All 
leading dyestuff manufacturers, 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Look for the hidden 


capacity first 


Before deciding definitely to build an ad 
dition, it is always well to consider the pos 
sibility of inereasing the capacity of your 
present plant. 


Recently we were asked to prepare plans 
for an addition to a large mill. On going 
over the plant we found that by a re-ar 


rangement of machinery it was possible to 


effect a considerable saving of space. Our 
recommendations were adopted and the 


manufacturer was able to increase his pro- 
duction with a much smaller addition than 
originally was contemplated. 


This is but one example of what Lock- 
We 
have designed changes that have effected 
fuel. We have 
losses and corrected them. 


wood-Greene service can accomplish. 
savings in discovered 
We 
have inereased employee efficiency by im- 
proving working conditions. 


power 


We have eut 
production costs by improving methods. 


Each of these accomplishments is the re- 
sult of a special study backed by a long ex- 
perience in similar work. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. offer a completely rounded 
engineering service for the solution of 
problems arising from expansion, contrac- 


tion, or reorganizing of business. 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


Whatever your problem may be, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. can be of service. A 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘ Building with Fore- 


95 


sight,’’ deseribing Lockwood- 


Greene operations, will be sent on request. 


typical 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVBLAND 


NHW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


— 


In presenting my report of the 
Anniston meeting of the Carders’ 
Division, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this was the 
first sectional meeting ever held by 
the Association west of the Carolina 
line; also that this meeting was 
very similar in character to the 
first Carders’ Division meeting ever 
held by the Association except that 
the attendance was very poor. 

Very few men were present who 
had ever taken part in these dis- 
cussions: consequently, nearly all 
preparations which had been made 
to proceed with new questions were 
abandoned and many questions 
which had previously been discuss- 


ed and practically settled were 
opened and rediscussed at this 
meeting: 


The general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that too little atten- 
tion is being paid to the grad ne 
and stapling of cotton before if 
reaches the opening room, also that 
the extra labor involved in opening 
and ageing large size mixes is am- 
ply justified by the better running 
work procured and further that the 
vertical opener will do the most 
and best cleaning with the’ least 
injury to the fibre than any other 
cleaning agency in the mill. 

The question of beater speeds on 
pickers still shows a divided house 
as does the two or three processes 
of picking. Many of our members 
claim to be getting good results 
from two processes, while many 
more will admit that they would 
like to have their. intermediates 
back. 

Picker air drafts came up for 
discussion and a new application of 
the old cross or counter draft was 
explained and discussed at some 
length. 

One great cause for the variation 
in the numbers of yarn was found 
to be caused by the friction shoe 
of the finisher picker not letting 
off evenly; laps which should have 
measured 48 3-4 yards were found 
to range from 42 to 52 yards long. 
On tests made after these frictions 
were properly set if was found that 
there was a norma! variation from 
standard of about 7 per cent, 

Passing on to the cards, some 
very good points about the laying 
up and piecing of laps and the ef- 
fect on the evenness of the sliver 
were brought out. 

The experience of a number pres- 
ent who had made tests was that 
a licker-in speed of about 450 R. P. 
M. was commensurate with clean 
work and good breaking strength. 

The speeds of top flats and cylin- 
ders brought forth a majority opin- 
ion that the standard speeds get 
best results except in special cases. 

The drawing frame came up for 
considerable discussion along the 
line of speeds and draft and the 
majority were running front rolls 
between 300 and 350 R. P. M., while 
some reported an increased produc- 
tion and breaking strength over 
‘his speed by running it as low as 
250 R. P. M. 

The one or two process question 
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Report of Garders’ Dtvtsion 


(By R. B. Burnham before Southern 
Textile Association.) 


on drawing still seems very much 
divided: at practically every pre- 
vious meeting the reported results 
obtained were very contradictory. 

On fly frames, a number report- 
ed that they had cut down the spin- 
die speed and taken out twist with 
very satisfactory results, It was 
generally agreed that just sufficient 
twist to stand the strain of turning 
the bobbin at the next process with- 
out causing thin places in the rov- 
ing is the proper twist to run, and 
it was generally found that — this 
small amount of twist could not be 
run successfully with the high spin- 
die speed. 

In conclusion, I wish to call the 
attention of this meeting to a sim- 
ple truth which has several times 
been stated at our division meet- 
ings and is especially applicable to 
ecard room problems—all cotton mill 
machinery should be torn down 
cleaned, inspected, and thoroughly 
overhauled periodically; the length 
of time between  overhaulings 
should be governed by ‘the class of 
work, production and local condi- 
tions which that particular machine 
is called to meet. 


Middle Statés Textile Association 
Meets. 


The annual meeting of the ‘Mid- 
die States Textile Association was 
held at. Louisville, Ky., last week. 
The attendance represented mills ir 
Kentucky, Indiana, L[llinois, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Missouri. 

Officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: C. A. Young, of the Indian- 
apolis Bleachery, Indianapolis, Ind., 
president; F. G. Eberhart, of the 
Mishawaka Woolen. Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., vice- 
president; Lee Rodman, of the In- 
diana Cotton Mills, Cannellton, Ind.., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Directors elected include J. B. 
Young, of the Bemis Cotton - Mills. 
Jaekson, Tenn.; R. A, Cochran, of 
January & Wood Co., Maysville: C. 
N. Young, of Lincoln Cotton Mills 
Company, Evansville; and E. S§. 
Hobbs, of the Aurora Cotton Mills, 
Aurora, Ind. 


Discussing future business, the 
general impression was that it was 
a situation in which control would 
be largely with the condition of 
labor. It was claimed that labor is 
taking an arbitrary stand and that 
continued elevation of wages would 
eventually slow down Dusiness. 

It was believed that the present 
high cotton level was dependent on 
general business continuing good. A 
few members apparently were suf- 
fering just a little apprehension 
concerning future demand, and the 
future of the cotton market, al- 
though mills are generally busy at 
the present time. 

That the labor situation in the 
mills is anything but satisfactory, 
was the general opinion, it being 
pointed out that workers are indif- 
ferent and are not dependable. 


It was,the belief that consumption 
of cotton per capita is lower. In- 
creased use of bag goods is being 
offset by decreased use of cotton in 
clothing, hosiery, work shirts, ete. 


| 
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The Southern Textile industry is 
a youth in years, a sage in know- 
ledge, and a wizard in accomplish- 
ment . There are, perhaps, many 
who do not recognize the truth of 
this statement because they do not 
realize the remarkable develop- 
ment and are not conscious of the 
factors which have contributed to 
the present condition and which 
will advance the future growth; 
yet there are some wh» do 80 real- 
ze as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing quotation of Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, President of the 
Lockwood, Greene & Company. 

“Success in the Southern mills 

has been due not to long hours 

of work and low pay, or to the 
employment of unintelligent 
workers, as the labor unions 
would have the country believe 
but to efficient management. 

By efficient management I 

mean 100 per cent efficiency. 

If our mills in New England 
are managed as they are in the 
South, we are bound to have a 
bright future. 

I do not wish to cast any re- 
flection upon our New England 
managements, but so much has 
been said and written concern- 
ing Southern competition with 
its long hours and low wages 
that it is about time to place 
the credit for Southern success- 
where it belongs.” 


This gathering, the’ Southe.n 
Textile Association is the off- 
spring of this remarkable South- 
ern industry and it is composed of 
those whos efforts are devoted to 
its advancement, of those whose 
every work and thought has point- 
ed toward its improvemen: of 
these whe with. conscious 
pride on fhe lbeautifa hemes of 
“npl yees wilfn ther attendant 
gardens and domestic auimals, of 
those who can forsee the coming 
day whem a textile plant will be as 
essential to every town as a bank 
or a mayor and council, of those 
who are anticipating the future 
need and are scanning the high 
school and college rosters in the 
effort to find the future needed ex- 
ecutives. We unshorn Samsons of 
rapidly becoming cnoscious of our 
rapidly becofing conscious of our 
increasing powers, and we can only 
make the mistake of using the 
wrong jawbones too vigorously. 


We, the associates here gathered 
together, are the representatives of 
the thousands of operatives all of 
whom are native born Americans 
with American ideals, and who 
live, think, speak and act as we do 
and our earnest hope and prayer 
is that we shall always be the rep- 
resentatives of this class of citi- 
zens and that we shall never forget 
their interests while planning our 
own. Our hearts swell with pride 
when we remember the part this 
association has played in advertis- 
ing the advantages of this section 
of our country which we love so 
well, and when we see what an 
excellent quality of product we 
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‘Response to Address of Welcome 


By George W. Murphy, Lagrange, Georgia. 


can manufacture, both of which 
are directly due to the interchange 
of ideas made possible by the asso- 
ciation. 

One of the most potent factors 
that maintains the organization 
that develops the idea that arouses 
the interest that makes the success 
that betters the condition that sur- 
rounds the employee that con 
tributes -the cooperation the sup- 
ports the organization is the at- 
tractiveness of the city meeting. 
We have one and ail looked for- 
ward to our gathering at Asheville, 
to the pleasures of the “City of 
Hospitality,” which is the “Mecca’”’ 
for those who would lay down their 
burdens, brush aside their cares 
and forget their worries; to those 
who would lend every faculty of 
mind and body and soul to the keen 
enjoyment of the cordial hospitali- 
ty, the wonderful health-giving 
climate and matchless facilities of 
entertainment. 


In behalf of this association of 
this great industry we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of the hear- 
ty welcome offered to us and to 
tender our thanks for the courte- 
sies shown and the privileges ex- 
tended. In the cordiality and sin- 
cerity of your welcome as shown 
by your provisions for our com- 
fort and pleasure, you have chal- 
lenged our best efforts to press 
forward towards still greater deeds 
of industrial valor, and you have 
inspired us to advance still further 
into the. mysterious unexplored 
realm of experiment and invention. 
Incidentally we must remind the 
members of the mistake of the lady 
who calmly walked into the bank 
and informed the cashier that she 
had decided that for the future she 
would transact her business with 
that institution, thereupon the 
cashier assured her of the pleasure 
of the bank in having her for a 
customer. She immediately drew 
a check on the bank for $25.00, 
which was turned down with the 
comment that a deposit was neces- 
sary before a withdrawal could be 
made. Our association is very 
much like the bank, and our mem- 
bers must realize that the can- 
not realize any benefit unless they 
first make a deposit of their ideas 
and suggestions. 


Again we wish to thank the city 
of Asheville for her hospitality and 
congratulate her on her healthful 
climate and scenic beauty and to 
say that we wish to keep for our- 
selves the pleasant memory of 
happy days, thoughtful moments, 
and helpful associations experienc- 
ed in your beautiful and progres- 
sive city. 


Chinese yarns are supplanting In- 
dian and Japanese cotton yarns in 
the Amoy market, according to a 


report from Consul A. E. Carlton. 


Of the 2.215 tons imported in 1922, 
Chinese mills furnished 2,089 tons: 
Indian. 49 tons, and Japanese, 77 
tons. Total imports of cotton yarns 
in 1913 yere 3,328 tons. 
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Blow-Outs 9 
is it Good for: 
The original cost of a fuse is no guide to its actual 
cost. Some fuses that cost the same as “Union” 
when new, cost many times as much when you 


figure that it requires a dozen ordinary fuses to give 
as long service as one “Union.” 


If you want to know which make costs the least 
when length v4 service 1s considered, take your 
pencil aa make a mark on each of several makes 
every time they blow. Then you can see which one 
gives the longest service. 


You will find, invariably, that the greatest number 
of marks will be on the 


UNION 


RENEWABLE FUSE 


There are reasons why “Union”? Renewable Fuses 
withstand the greatest number of blow-outs. 


They have an extra thick, fire-resisting casing, and 
are of unusually rugged design throughout. 


When a “Union” Fuse blows. there is no flash—no 
corroding or sticking of metal parts. 


For that reason, and also because of 
their simple design and few parts, they 
can be renewed easier and quicker than 
most fuses. Consequently — 


“The ‘Union’ saves more than 


ANY other renewable fuse.” w 
UNION 
Electrical jobbers and dealers sell both NE WABL: 


renewable and non-renewable types. 7-29-19 


Ask for interesting catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch and Outlet Boxes, 
Cut-out Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire 
and Automobile Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Producing Black on Hosiery. 
‘Continued from Page 9.) 
however, are in position to supply 

either of the above. 
Redyeing. 
Whenever hosiery is dyed in any 
appreciable quantity there will be 


spoiled lots consisting of “off 
shades,” streaked shades, bronzed 
Sulphur Black shades, spoiled 


bleaches. etc.. and what would oth- 


erwise be a heavy loss is kept on 
the profit side of the ledger ‘Dy 
what is generally called “Redye- 
ing.” 

The redyeing process, whether 
for bad lots of bleach, cordovan, 
grey or what not, usually consists 


of running these goods in a Sulphur 
Black bath after some preliminary 
treatment. To condense the matter 
we will outline below the usual 
practice. Keep in mind, however, 
that these instructions cover the 
redyeing of cotton hosiery only. 

First: When possible, separate 
the spoiled lots into and 
handle the bad bleaches in one op- 
eration, and the bad color lots in 
another. When, however, this is 
not. convenient, mix the white goods 
in with the ‘others in as small .lots 
as possible. 

Second: We will assume that we 
have 100 pounds of Sulphur Black 
redves, 100 pounds of color redyes, 
and 100 pounds of bleach redyes, so 
we fill a 300 pound machine nearly 
full of water and add 5 per cent, 7 
per cent sodium sulphide. (This ts 
to strip the Sulphur Black). 

Third: Bring this bath to a boil 
and enter the goods. Run 20-30 
minutes. , 


classes 
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When the goods have been run as 
above we may proceed along one of 
two lines. One is to throw away the 
stripping bath, rinse the goods and 


proceed to dye with one regular 
standing bath formula as though 
we had only new goods. In case 


this method is used add one to two 
pounds of dye lexes, per hundred 
pounds of than would be 
used for new goods. 

The other method would be to 
retain the stripp:ng bath and to add 
to it about two-thirds of the dye 
and chemicals used in the regular 
standing bath. In this case use 
around per cent to 30 per cent 
of salt and when the dyeing has 
run for One hour at a boil, allow if 
to cool down for fifteen minutes. 
Then throw away the bath and 
proceed with the rinsing and soft- 
ening. 


ory is, 


~ 


The advantage in this method 
lies in the fact that it can in no 
way affect the regular standing 
bath which’ has been built! at a 


certain amount of cost in dye and 
time. 
When redying with sulphur col- 


ors, goods which were originally 
dyed with direct colors. It is best 
fo proceed as follows: 

Boil for 30 minutes with 2 per 


cent soap and 2 per cent soda ash. 
Rinse and then dye with the stand- 
ing bath formula. 

When redveing goods which were 
originally intended for bleaches, 
use the standing bath formula and 
add to it 1 per cent to 2 per cent 
extra dye. Give the goods a thor- 
ough softening after the rinses, 
with 3 per cent to 4 per cent solu- 


ble oil. Bleach redyes are usually 
more harsh than new goods. 
Applying Direct Black. 
Direct Black is seldom used for 
cotton hosiery but finds comsider- 
able popularity among dyers of ar- 
tificial silk and real silk. 
Occasionally a mill which does a 
ereat deal of Direct Black work 
will keep a standing bath. In case 
no standing bath is kept simply use 
the following formula for the first 


bath and throw away the exhaust- 
ed liquor. 
First bath: 6 per cent to 8 per 


cent dye, 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
common salt or 25 per cent to 30 
per cent glanlive salt. 

The 
boiled 


be previously 
off (art silk 20 to JO min- 
utes), (real silk 45 minutes to one 
hour), with 4 per cent. to 6 per cent 
of a good neutral soap. Rinse twice 
and add goods to the dye bath 
which has been raised to a temper- 
ature of 150 degrees F. Bring dye 
bath to gentle boil and boil for 15 
minutes. Add sa!t slowly, and con 
tinue at boil for 25 minutes longer. 


Now run bath to stock tank as in 
ease of Sulphur Black work. Rinse 
goods 15 minutes in fresh water and 
run back a little of this first mnse 
bath to the stock tank. 

The goods are given a_ second 
rinse which is thrown away and 
the machine filled with fresh water 
for the after treatment. 

After treatment: 

Iiniess after treated, direct black 
has only fair fastness to washing, 
so this process is resirted to in or- 
der to produce a black shade which 


goods should 
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will be suitable for ‘hosiery. It is 
as follows. 
1. Fill machine with fresh water 


and heat to about 110 degrees F. 
2. Add 2 per cent acetic acid (well 
drluted). 

3. Add 3 per 
well diluted). 

Run the goods in 
20 minutes. 

4. Throw away the above bath 
and rinse in two new baths of fresh 
water. 


cent formaldehye 


this bath for 


5. In another fresh bath soften 
with 2 per cent-4 per cent chipe 


soap at 119 degrees F for about 15 
minutes. 
Second bath: 


» 12 per cent to 7 1-2 per cent 
dye. 
i5 per cent to 20 per cent com- 


mon salt or 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent Glauber salt, 

Proceed to dye, rinse and after 
treat the goods as in the first bath. 

The third bath is usually the 
“standing bath” and the percentages 
used will be those required for each 
subsequent dyeing. 

Third bath: 

5 per cent to 7 per cent dye. 

i5 per cent. to 20 per cent com- 
mon salt, 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
Glauber salt. 


Proceed to dye, rinse and after 


treat the goods as in preceding 
baths. 

Note: Good washing between 
processes is essential to perfect 
dveing. 

Troubles. 


The troubles usually encountered 
are: 
(Continued on page 33) 


12,500,000 B. H. P. of McClave Grates, Stokers 


TRADE MARK 
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and Combustion Appliances 


N the last forty years this company has manufactured and sold 12,500,000 boiler 
horsepower of McClave Grates, McClave Stokers and other McClave combustion 


equipment. 


This tremendous volume of business has been made possible only because every 
McClave product is designed and built to insure the utmost service and economy, and 
sold with a guarantee of efficient performance. 
| Each part of each McClave product is made of carefully inspected materials in the 
McClave-Brooks plant—the largest in the country manufacturing combustion equipment 


exclusively. 


McClave products include grates and stokers for every 


much lower cost. Boston 


McClave H r-Feed 

Hand Stoker. Embodies em Tork 
every combustion ad- 
vantage of the best me- Philadelphia 
chanical stokers, at a Pittsburgh 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas St. Paul 
Greenville Owensboro. 
Salt Lake City Omaha 


St. Louis 
Topeka 


Memphis 
Greensboro 


service and for all solid fuels; McClave Argand Blowers; 
and McClave Boiler Fronts. 


Literature describing any McClave product will be 
forwarded promptly at your request. 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 


Sole Makers of the Famous McClave Grates since 1883 


Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
Chattanooga 
Nash ville 
olumbus 


Cleveland 


‘Stoners 
BLOWERS. 
bid | 
| 
AVC COMBUSTION SYSTEMS paley econom. 
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Winding yarn for the knitting 
machinery important in the 
hosiery mill as spooling of the yarn 


as 


for the warps of the looms in the 
cloth mill. The varn is usually re- 
ceived at the plant of the knit 
goods manufacturer in the cops, 


hanks or spools, although in some 
cases if ready wound on cones. 
Many manufacturers prefer to Duy 
the yarn on and wind if on 
to cones under the.r own supervis- 
ion. In home hosiery mills they 
are so particuiar about having the 
cones wound in a special way thal 
they rewind the yarn even from 
cones which have been prepared 
for the knitting machines, If the 
yarn is furnished in hanks, it is 
wound on to cones by a device sim- 
speed of which is low, and the spin- 
dies of which are supplied with a 
frictional drive which is adjusted to 


Is 


COps 


stop and hold a spindle with its 
bobbin stationery in the event ot 
something going wrong with the 
thread, such as a bad knot, a de- 
fective splice or a lump, for it is 
very important that these obstruc- 
(ions be prevented from gett.ng 
into the latches of the needles of 
the knitting machines. As soon as 
the attendant releases the. obstruc- 
tion the spindle with its bobbin 


speeds on agaim and very litte time 
is lost and practically no waste. 


During the windin: operation, as 


in all prev.ous operations through 
which knitting varns pass’. before 


going to the knitting machinery, the 


greatest of care mus! be taken in 
the handling of the same to pre- 
serve the original structure of the 


varn, its lustre and general physical 
properties, 

In one hosiery mill | was shown 
a batch of high grade knitting yarns 


wh'ch had been exposed to damp- 
ness and heat near some _ steam 
pipes for a lone enough period to 


develop felting. Knitting varns con- 
taining fine, soft fiber of the anima! 


kingdom have a decided tendency 
to felt and when this occurs it is 
not possible for the knit goods 


manufacturer to produce the light, 
soft, fluffy knit garments which the 
public demands. This particular loft 
of yarn had to be returned to the 
spinners and the latter undertook 
to remedy the fault with scouring 
and dyeing. But it is quite evident 
that these finely graded yarns were 
never resored to the condition they 


were in before the felting began 
and no doubt were used in a lower 


class of knit wear. 
Object is to Reduce Breakages and 
Waste to a Minimum. 


The winding machinery of the 
present time is well designed and 
constructed on lines calculated to 


produce an evenly wound cone with 
a little waste of yarn and as few 
breakages as possible. The parts 
coming into contact with the yarn, 
such as the guides, are made of 
porcelain or other smooth material 
so as to afford an even surface with 
a minimum of friction to the thread 
which 


is 


speedily drawn over or 
through them. But the builders of 
winding machinery cannot control 
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the operations of the local help. In 
a certain mill it was noticed that 
the yarn to be wound from cops to 
cones was damp. Felting had not 
begun, but as damp varns cannot be 
drawn or strained without material- 


ly affecting the structure of the 
threads, and as the yarns were 


needed in a hurry, the entire batch 


was subjected to an excess of tem- 
perature in a drying oven. The 
activity of the high temperature 
quickly absorbed all moisture and 
left the yarn so brittle that con- 


siderable trouble was experienced in 
getting it through the knitting ma- 
chinery. 

Several forms of wool lubricating 


oils were used on the yarns pre- 
vious to knitting them into gar- 
ments, but. without impartin:r the 


pliability desired and the varns re- 
mained stiff and brittle and 
features were prominent in the fin- 


fhese 


Cones 


Yarns 


ished much to their 


goods detri- 
ment. There were dropped stitches. 
holes, cuts and other defects in the 
goods, in addit‘on to the stiff fee!- 
ing, due to the drag on the yarn 
resulting from the above condition. 


Waste on Yarn Due to Defective 
Winding. 
winder 

in the 


W hen 


out 


turns 
shown 
in the 


fender 
condition 
in Figure 1, the fault not 
winding machine but in the care- 
lessness of the operator. The first 
cone at the left is not one on which 
less yarn has been wound than a 
full cone, buf one on which the 
yarn has been wound so tight that 
the thread strained im many 
places. In this particular case the 
machine had been previously 
for winding a type of yarn which 
required a considerable’ tens on. 
When that lot of varn was finished 
and the new lot started, the tension 


the 
COneS 


is 


set 


ready for Knitting 


rig | 


A Winder 


Bis 


As ofé place 


ng 


in yorn 


hg ndert knot 


M 


was not changed and therefore the 
cones were wound too tight and the 
fender varn weakened by the strain 
that if broke frequently during 
the knitting. 


si) 


In another batch of cones the 
opposite result was obtained when 
the tension was neglected and the 
varn overran the tops of the bob- 
bins as shown at B and C in the 
next samp.e. The yvarn was not 
stramed this time, but the loosely 
wound coils bothered the knitters 


and caused addtional waste of 
cosfly varn. A similar waste of 
varn occurred when the winding 


was Loo 
the first 
head of 
inird sample. 

The principle of the winding ma- 
enine, which usually built to 
wind from skein, cop of from mule 
frame bobbin, is shown in Figure 2 
In which the mu'‘e frame bobbin is 
marked F and the cone on which 
ifs varn is wound marked K. 
drawn ‘through the 
ro thence to the eve of the 
guide-bar H and on to the cone. 
The operation is a very simple one, 


low on the bobbins, causing 
of varn to fall on the 
hobbin at D in the 


the as 


is 


is 


ine 


Varn 


Is 


ers 


yet the work is fast becoming a 
specialized branch of the knitting 
industry. The yarn from the bob- 
bn must be wound on a cone which 
in turn will deliver the varn to the 
Knitting machimes with even ten- 
sion and in the hest possible condi- 
to insure fast work, freedom 
from unequal strains, and with a 


minimum -of waste. 
Winders Should Make Smooth 
Knots. 
A loom with its full-open wire 
heddle and its liberal space 
for the threads to pass through the 


reed is abte to handle with success 
very many poorty tied types of 
knots. A weaver can watch the 
straggling ends of a cumbersome 
slowly weave into the fabric 
and out of the way. But it is dif- 
ferent with the knots.in yarn in- 
tended for knitting as needles with 
their finely adjusted parts are sus- 
cept-ble to knots, snarls, twists, 
lumps or any obstruction such as 
is shown at E, Figure 3, in which 


we show a badly lie dknot about to 
pass through the hook. The bulky 
part of the knot is likely to catch 
on the hook or the latch. The thread 
mav break and cause damage. While 
nearly all winding machines are 
provided with clearing devices so 
that knots like this one or slubs or 
similar obstruct‘on can get by, it 
not infrequently happens that they 
do. There are several types of 
knots in use, but one should be used 
which is not bulky and which will 
allow its loose ends to lie flat along 


the sides of the thread. A knot of 
this type is shown in Figure 4. 
Dropped stitches are often caused 
by defective places in the yarn 
ike that shown at M, Figure 5B. 
which resembles an effort on the 


part of the spinner to make a splice 
but who failed to get the end of 
the twisted part of the thread safe- 
ly into the end of the soft roving. 
Continued on Page 32.) 
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HE ancient Spartans derived 

their strength from their belief 
in “The survival of the fittest”. Chil- 
dren that did not appear healthy and 
vigorous were not wanted in the 
Spartan system, and rather than 
have them grow up to become useless 
burdens they were exposed to the 
elements in a mountain chasm and 
thus destroyed. 


Just as the Spartans selected the 
best material in their human popula- 
tion, so Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company selects only the best 
materials in the production of Spar- 
tan Belts. This is the main reason 
why the name Spartan is so univer- 
sally regarded as meaning high 
grade by users of belts. It is the sur- 
vival of the fittest from the selection 
of the hides to the finished product 
just as the Spartans survival of their 
fittest. 


Write for our booklet 
“The Spartans” 


>< 


SPARTAN 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS, MAKER OF LEATHER 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Operatives Share in Profits of Cot- 
ton Mill. 


The payment of around $40,000 
to the oneratives of Hartsville Cot- 
ton Mill and Darlington Manufac- 
turing Company last. week as their 
share in the profits of these two 
cotton mills for the past six months 
is further testimony as to the ef- 
fectiveness of the “industrial de- 
mocracy’ plan of co-operation be- 
tween the management and the 
operatives of these mills—the plan 
which was put into effect at the 
beginning of the vear 1920 through 
the efforts of Mr. C. C,. Twitty, pres- 
ident of the mills, after exhaustive 
study of the plan and its possrbili- 
lies. Since its inauguration in the 
Hartsville and Darlington Mills, co- 
operation between labor and capi- 
tal, between emplover and em- 
ployee, between the management 
and the operatives, has produced a 
sort of relationship by which each 
has profited, and has done away 
with the misunderstandings that 
usually lead to labor troubles, to 
strikes and lockouts. 

The Plan. 

Farly in the year of 1920 Mr. 
Twitty announced his plan to the 
operatives of the Hartsville Mill. 
The plan had previously been put 
in effect by him at the Darlington 
Mill, and results had been gratify- 
ing. It is simply a plan whereby the 
affairs of the mill, as relating to 
employer and employee, are gov- 
erned by what is called the Board 
of Operatives, composed of 12 men 
elected by the operatives them- 
selves. The board has general su- 
pervision and the authority to sug- 
gest to the management such im- 
provements as may occur to them 
regarding the operation of the mill 
or the general welfare of the em- 
ployees. In turn, if any matter 
should come up and no satisfactory 
settlement be reached, an appeal 
may be made to an Advisory Board, 
composed of three members repre- 
senting labor and three members 
representing capital. On this Advis- 
ory Board the executive secretary 
casts the deciding vote, in ease of 
a tie. Under the plan the em- 
ployee is granted a knowledge of 
the business, is self-governed, and 
shares equally with capital the 
profits which both through co-op- 
erative effort have created. The 
p'an is democratic in that labor and 
capital are equally represented, 
avoiding conflict, and sharing equal- 
ly in the earnings of the mills after 
certain agreed upon expenses are 
deducted. 

How It Has Worked. 

The dividend, which by the plan 
is not considered as a bonus nor is 
it a payment of back wages, this 
time is the largest that has yet 
been paid to the employees of the 
two mills. It was made possible 
over the six months period by the 
fact that the management was par- 
ticularly fortunate in the purchase 
of raw cotton and in the sale of the 
manufactured product, and espe- 
cial was it made possible by the 
interest manifested by the opera- 
tives in getting large production. It 
was made possible not by the work 
of the management, nor by the work 
of the operatives, but by the com- 
bined effort of the two. As a result, 
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last week the two mills paid out to 
the operatives as a dividend some- 
where around $40,000. This money 
was deposited for them in a local 
bank, two banks being used in 
Hartsville and two in Darlington, 
and the employee was given a bank 
book showing the amount to his or 
her cred't. Much of this money 
they have left on deposit, which 
represents to them a profit on their 
months of labor. for in addition to 
the amount of the dividend they 
have received their weekly wage, 
which is as high, if not higher, than 
that paid by other mills throughout 
the South. On April ist they were 
granted a wage increase of 10 per 
cent, in keeping with increase made 
by other Southern mills. The divi- 
dend is their reward for conscien- 
tious effort to give an honest day's 
labor for an honest day’s pay—their 
just share in the profits they have 
helped to create. 

It is especially noteworthy that as 
a result of ths of co-opera- 
tion between labor and capital a 
highiv satisfied and contented group 
of operatives are found at the two 
mills. During the past six months, 
in fact, since the inauguration of 
the plan in 1920, the moving around 
of mill operatives, usually an un- 
stable and shifting element, has 
been so small as to become fairly 
negligible. There has never been a 
strike or lockout, or unpleasant re- 
lations between management and 
operatives, and the two mills rank 
perhaps among the most successful 
in the South. 

The Hartsville Cotton Mill was 
organized and built by its present 
head, C. C, Twitty, and it has never 
had any otter executive. The Dar- 
lington Mill was taken over by Mr. 
Twitty as treasurer and general 
manager in 1906. Mr. Twitty cred. 
its much of the sueceéss of the two 
mills to W. F. Twitty, assistant 
treasurer of the Darlington Mill, 
and to the late John W. Ferguson, 
secretary of the Hartsville Mill, and 
to M. 'T. Twitty, assistant treasurer 
of the Hartsville Mill, all of whom 
have been invaluable in the devel- 
opment of the two enterprises. The 
two mills are constantly under im- 
provement ,and in order to keep 
abreast of the times around a half 
million dollars is now being invest- 
ed in new machinery, making the 
mills strictly up-to-dale in every 
respect. 

At each of these milis every ef- 
fort is made to provide for the 
comfort and general welfare o. the 
employees. Their mill villages are 
strictly modern and much favor- 
able comment has been given them 
by visitors, by physicians and sani- 
tary experts. At each mill a whole- 
time registered nurse is employed 
to care for the children and the 
sick. Each mill has its Y. M. C. A. 
building, and whole-time secreta- 
ries are employed to care for that 
phase of the welfare work. 

All of these things add to the 
contentment of a happy lot of mill 
operatives, and industrial democra- 
cy at these mills is no longer an 
experiment. It is an actual and suc- 
cessful working plan by which la- 
bor and capital share alike in the 
proceeds from their daily labor. It 
is the spirit of democracy applied 
to industry, and it works. 
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A Good Name Improved. 


The Southern Novelty 
well-known for the past 24 years 
the manufacturer of “Sonoco” 
Cones and Tubes, has recently been 
authorized by the Secretary of 
State of South Carolina, to adopt 
the name “Sonoco Products Com- 
pany. Neither the personnel nor 
the products of the Company is af- 
fceted in any way by the change of 
name. 

Inasmuch as this 
never manufactured novelties in 
the commercially accepted sense «af 
the word, and as it bas long 
outgrown the limited southern field 
the officers have felt that the words 
“Southern and “Noveitv” in the old 
name were misnomers and hive 
increasingly misu:tnierstood es 
field into the naticnel. and tie 
international market. 


Company, 


as 


coriymry bos 


Slice 


4? 


While correcting this fuau't, the 
new name emphasizes, as it should, 
the word “Sonoco” about which 
trade mark the good wiil of the 
Textile industry has been so solidly 
built in the last quarter-century. 

During all of these years, the 
company has developed wit' infi- 


nite patience the personnel, the in- 
tricate machinery, and the special 
necessary to make fibre 
cones and tubes of which the textile 
industry demands the accuracy, un- 
iformity and quality of actual ma- 
chine parts. This development hie 
included the purchase of large 
tracts of forest land, the buildirg o! 
a special:pulp mill and a paper miiil. 
In addition to the cone and tube 
factory where especially designed 
and patented automatic machinery 
is directed by experts long traine | 
to the work. 

In view of the very great outlay 
and detail involved, it is felt that a 
decidedly optimistic pointer to both 
the immediate and ultimate future 
of textile prosperity is contained in 
the announcement of the Snioco 
Products Company that, coircident 
with its change of name, it has jus! 
completed enlargements of the 
plant that provide for a very con- 
siderable increase in produetion. A 


por 


new 100 inch paper machine has 
been installed, a new. power plant 
With automatic stokers and ash 


conveyors, new buildings, new ma- 
chinery and many new labor saving 
devices. These improvements have 
become necessary to provide for 
continuation of prompt service in 
the face of more and more exacting 
requirements and rapidly increasing 
business. 

Similar provision 
made for the 
many foreign users of “Sonoco” 
products in the establishment of 
the Textile Paper Tube Go., Ltd.. of 
Manchester, England, in which the 
soneco Products Company is very 
largely interested. All machinery 
for the Manchester plant, including 
an 80-inch paper machine, is being 
built in this country and will be 
shipped to England within the next 
three or four weeks. 

The national evolution of the 
name Southern Novelty Company to 
Sonoco Products Company is an in- 
teresting instance of a trade mark 
becoming so well known that it sup- 
plants the original name of the 


also 
convenience 


is 


being 
of thie 
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company—of which in this case, it 


happened to be an abbreviation. 
Congratulations are due the com- 
pany and the individuals who have 
huilt it, upon their service to the 
industry in their steadfast and pa- 
lient work -of years given to the 
perfection of this one textile neces- 
sity. 


Reeling Yarns 


A convenient way to reel worsted 
and cotton yarn when testing it for 
size based on the fact that the 
size number of worsted yarn indi- 
cates the number of 560-yard 
lengths per pound; that of cotton 
yarn, the number of 840-yard 
lengths per pound. 

As the count or number of wors- 


is 


fed yarn indicates the number of 
60-yard lengths in one pound, it 
also indicates the number of 8- 
vard lengths in 1-70th _ib., 100 
grains) 8 being 1-70th of 560. One- 
seventieth of a pound (100 grains) 
of No. 1 measures 8 yards: No. 10 
varn, (8x30) 80 yards; No. 20 yarn, 
8x20) 320 yards, etc., the number 
or count of worsted yarn being 
equal to the number of 8-vard 


lengths in 100 grains. If the yarn is 
reeled from 8 bobbins, the length of 
100 grains is obtained by measuring 
many yards of the combined 8 
fends as there are units in the yarn 
number of count. If, for example, 
No. 40 yarn is being tested for size. 
1) yards are drawn from the 8 hob- 
bins, giving (8x40) 320 yards, which 
should weigh 100 grains of the yarn 
is neither finer nor coarser than No. 


cs 


‘O. If the yarn is heavy, enough 
yarn is drawn from the bobbins. 
measured and placed with the 


weights of the scale pan ‘to balance 
the seale. If the yarn light, 
enough yarn is placed with the yarn 
already on. the scale to bring to a 
balance. 

If, for example, No. 40 worsted 
yarn is being tested and it is neces- 
sury in order to balance the scale 
lo place 8 yards in the pan with the 
yarn first measured. making a _ to- 
lal of 328 yards, the actual sixe is 
No. 41 (8x41 equal 328.) 

If it is necessary to place 8 yurds 
in the pan with the weights in or- 
der to get a balance, this is equiva- 
lent to removing 8 yards from the 
323 8-yards first measured, having a 
net length of 312 yards, and the ac- 
lual size is No. 39 (8x39 equal 312). 
A difference of every 8 yards repre- 
sents one count or number in every 
case, fractions of a eount corres- 
ponding to fractions of 8 yards. If 
it ts necessary to increase the length 
by, say, 4 yards in order to balance 
the 


1S 


100 grains, the actual number 
of the yarn is 1-2 more than the 
nominal number: in the case of a 


nominal number 40, the actual coun! 


is then No. 40 14-2. 
When testing the size of 6 vito: 


yarn by this method, 12 bobbins sre 
used, as the cotton yarn number in- 


dicates the number of 849-vard 
lengths per pound (7,000 grains 
or the number of 12-yard lengths 
per 100 grains (1-70th lb.). Then 


every 12 yards that must be added 
or removed from the length first 
weighed in order to get a balance 
represents one yarn number 
or coarser than the nominal 
ber. 


finer 


Textile Recovery in North France 


Reconstruction in the textile in- 
dustries in the Northern District of 
France has advanced to such an ex- 
tent that in some instances pre-war 
production has been exceeded, says 


Consul P. C. Squire, Lille, in a re- 
port to the Department of Com- 


merce, The extensive replacement 
of machinery destroyed during the 
war has resulted in modern instal- 
lations of the newest and most im- 
proved types, although the cost has 
been heavy, the results represent a 
considerably enhanced production. 

A woo! spinning mill at Tourco- 
ing, which had been completely dis- 
mantled during the war, possesses, 
with the exception of half a dozen 


mule spindles which have been in 
use about forty years, a complete 
new installation of the latest type 


machinery, predominately of Alsa- 
lian manufacture. It probable 
that if the machinery had not been 
destroyed, this plant would be 
functioning with a much inferior 
installation today. 

Nowheie in France is the spin- 
ning industry more active than in 
the Department of the Nord. 

Of the 640,000 spindles accredited 
lo all mills in France spinning flax 
and hemp, before the war, nine- 
lenths belonged to the Lille district 
which thus produced practically 
(the entire national output, amount- 


is 


nig in 1913 to 72,000 metric tons of 
linen threads, 35,000 tons of hemp, 
und 200 tons of ramie yarns. Of 
ihese quantities 11,000 tons were 
exported. About four-fifths of the 
lax spinning mills have now been 


restored, and the number of spin- 
dies put back into operation is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the pre- 
war spindlage. 

several hundred cotton mills now 
exist at Lille, Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
Croix, Wasquenal, Hellemess, Lam- 
bersart, La Madelaine. Lomme, Ar- 
mentieres, Dunkerque, Hazebrouck. 
Wattrelos, and in Pas-de-Calais. at 
Aucy-le-Hesden. The Lille group 
includes 25 establishments. employ- 
ing about 13,000 workers and count- 


ing over 2,000,000 spindles. These 
spinning mills, specializing in the 


liner numbers, use mostly the Ju- 
met variety of Egyptian cotton. 
These yarns are particularly in de- 
mand for the manufacture of mus- 
lins, tulles and laces. 


Manufacturers Will Not Ask 
Freight Reduction. 


Through its traffic committee the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association make the following 
statement: “Mills members of this 
Association are being solicited to 
become identified with a movement 
to petition the Interstate Gommerce 
Commission for a horizontal reduc- 
tion In freight rates. It is the opin- 
ion of your traffic committee that 


such a move at this time is very 
unwise. 

“The test of corporate manage- 
ment 1s upon the railroad. They 


realize the seriousness of their pre- 
dicament and have announced that 
they have authorized expendi- 
tures aggregating one billion five 
hundred forty million of dollars 
with which to meet the situation 
and have earnestly asked the e»- 
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operation of the shipping public. 

“Failure to respond to this .poea!l 
would be very hurtful. We woull 
therefore urge that every shipper 
nol only decline to become a party 
movement to bring abont «a 
horizontal reduction in rates at this 
but that you co-operate cor- 
dially with the railroads to, restore 
order and fortify themselves to- 
meet the mcreasing demands made 
on them. 


a 


Lime, 


Indian Cotton Goods Imports 
Growing. 


The noticeable feature of the In- 
dian import trade for the month of 
\pril, 1923, as compared with April 
according to’ advices to the 
Department of Commerce, was the 
marked increase in cotton piece 
foods from 68,000 000 yards to 149,- 
000,000 yards and the advance of 
the value from 26,200,000 to 53.500.- 
000 rupees. In other manufactured 
however, there were 
important decreases in value under 
machiner (ineluding belting to 
the amount of 5,700,000 rupees; rail- 
Way supphes, 3,100,000 rupees: and 
cotton yarn, 2,800,000 rupees. Im- 
ports of food and drink increased by 
7 per cent to 19,040,000 repees and of 
raw materials by 12.5 per cent to 
19,854,000 rupees. An advance of 
34,800,000 rupees in the value of im- 
porte. kerosene was partly offset 
by a slump of 2,600,000 rupees in 
coal Imper's, 

Large -hipments of tea and spices 
account for 66 per cent of the in- 
crease in the April exports of food 
and drink, compared with the same 
month of the previous year. Raw 
material and produce also advanced 
07,800,000 rupees, cacounted for in 
ihe increased shipments of raw cot- 
fon, hides, skins and lace. Of the 
lolal exports of 75,600 tons of cot- 
lon, Japan took 41,500,000 tons of {55 
97,800,000 rupees, accounted for in 
per cent and China 10,500 tons or 
l4 per cent, as compared with ii,- 
S-0 tons or 28 per cent and 45.465 
tons or 37 per cent, as compared 
with 11,820 tons or 28 per cent and 
19,465 tons or 37 per cent. 
lively, a year ago. 
her purchase 3 {-2 
ions for the same 
manys purchase of 4,000 tons and 
Belgium of 3,400 tons remained 
practically unchanged, while France 
doubled her purchase. 

The complete advance i\rade: re- 
‘urns for April, 1923, show that in- 
cluding merchandise, treasure 
council bills, enfaced rupee paper, 
and transfers of Government secur- 
“Illes, the favorable balance totaled 
23,700,000 rupees (for merchandise. 
alone, it was 95,800,000 
compared with a _ tota! 
ance of 71,000,000 rupees 
1922, and 41,700.000 
April, 1922. 

The share of the United Aiagcdormn 
in India’s imports fell from 66.4 Der 
cent, April, 1922. to 62.4 ber cent in 


commodities. 


respec- 
Italy increased 
times to 8.000 
period. Ger- 


rupees), as 
ere dif bal- 
March, 


rupees for 


April, 1923, while its share in the 
export trade was 13 per cent as 
against 12 pe. for the sme 
period last year. The United 
states increased its share of the 


imports from 6 per cent to 7 per 
cent; Japan from 4.4 per cent to 5 
per cent; and Germany from 4.6 per 
cent to 6 per cent. 
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Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


The Sia of Protecti oni WEN 


Against Dampness, Heat, =f 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 
DIXON’S 


Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. For over fifty years 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or meta! 


surfaces. Nature's mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 
Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 Jersey City, N. J. 


Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


Announces 


REDUCED ROUND TRIP RATES 


To 


Atlantie City, N. J. and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Good for 


18 days including date of sale. 


Reduced fares now in effect to Summer Resorts in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 
Kor detailed information apply to Ticket Agent or 


address 


Kk. W. Long, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. L. MeMorris, Gen. Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va. 
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Importance fo Drop Wires 


In the June issue of “Cotton 
Chats.” the house organ of the 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., the question is asked: 

“Did you ever stop to consider the 
importance of a good Drop Wire. 
the little piece of steel hung on 
each warp thread in your North- 
rop loom?” In explaining the im- 
portance of giving consideration to 
the matter the company says: 

“Every warp thread passes thru 
one Drop Wire and rubs against 
two other wires ,those on either 
side. 

This contact 
(thread and three Drop Wires 1s 
constant for the entire: length of 
each warp thread in the loom. 

As the warp moves through the 
loom there is chafing on the thread 

first, because each wire rests up- 

the thread drawn through its 
and second, because the for- 
ward movement of. the warp and 
the vertical vibration of the: wires 
eause the thread and the wires on 
either side to rub against each oth- 
er. 

A Drop Wire is made of ribbon 
steel fashioned on a punching ma- 
chine. 

The best punching process known 
with machines and dies kept in the 
burred and jagged edge to the sev- 
eral holes and cuts in the wore. 
These burrs are seldom. visible to 
the naked eye. They may be dis- 
covered by touch by drawing hte 
wire between the thumb and finger. 
The jagged character of the edge 
mray be seen only under the micro- 
scop, but often may be detected by 
running the thumbnail across the 
edge of the eye or slots. 

To finish these holes and edges to 
reduce the chafing of the yarn to 
has been the object of our research 


between each warp 


On) 
eve; 


and manufacturing departments 
during the thirty years we havc 
been making Warp Stop Motions 


and Drop Wires. 
It is comparatively easy to pro- 
duce a Drop Wire that will pass the 


thumb and finger touch. Punch- 
ing and a limited amount of flat 
grinding will do this. So made, 


Drop Wires will reduce loom pro- 
duction until they have been pol- 
ished by your warps. 

The method used in making Dra- 
per Mirror Drop Wires are design- 
ed to imsure maximum loom pro- 
duction even when the wires are 
new. 

After punching the wires are rat- 
tled in sawdust to remove all oil 
used in punching. 

The next process is the grinding 
of the thread hole, bar slot and 
punched edges to remove all burrs 


and give the proper beveled and 
polished edges. This is done by 
skilled operatives with rapidly re- 


volving emery stocks and ingenious 
devices to regulate the bevel. Both 
the skill of the workman aud our 
specially designed machines con- 
tribute to satisfactory results in 
this process. 

Inspection of each individual wire 
follows this process. 

After inspection wires 


the are 


placed in comparatively small com- 
partments in our large rattling ma- 
and 


chines rattled with specially 
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prepared grinding and polishing 
chips for six days continuously. The 
compartments are opened and the 
every day. 

condition of the wires examined 

Each lot of wires undergoes fur- 
ther inspection when removed from 
these rattlers. The final process 
of the finishing polish requires .1- 
other day of rattling, this time ‘vith 
an entirely different mixture of rat- 
ling chips that give the smooth 
soft polish charactersitic of Mir- 
ror Drop Wires. 

Although we make two million 
Drop Wires a week, each and every 
wire has the came careful atlten- 
tion and inspection. 

For those who want a Drop Wire 
that is rust proof, we copper-tinish 
the wire without extra charge. This 
copper finish is put on after all the 
above processes have been com 
ed. 

Every day experience in the raiils 
which we have supplied with Lrop 
Wires during the past thirty years 
has taught us that it is impossible 
lo make a Drop Wire too gorul. 

Early Drop Wires were polishec 
by the warp. What that did tu the 
warp taught us and hundreds o9f 
mills that anything less than the 
hest too expensive in lost pro- 
duction to be considered at all. 
‘igure if 
for the 
. What- 
increased pro- 
profits, better 


Is 


Production is the test. 
as you please—percentage 
mill, per loom or per weaver 
ever .contributes to 
duction means better 
equipment to meet modern compe- 
tition. Whatever lessens produc- 
tion reduces profits, handicaps the 
mill in the industrial race and 
makes dissatisfied employes—an 
important. consideration today. 

If every warp thread, from the 
time the loom starts until the rur is 
completed ,chafes against three 
Drop Wires, can you afford to have 
any Drop Wire but the nearest ap- 
proach do perfection you can ob- 
tain. 

The 
our 
make 
buyer. 

Figure the difference in cost per 
loom and see if you can afford to 
polish your Drop Wires with your 
warp. 


between 
inferior 
to your 


in cost 
Wires and an 
look sizeable 


difference 
Drop 
may 


Exports of British Cotton Fabrics. 

Washington.—British exports of 
cotton piece goods in 1922. accord- 
ing to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sioner Hugh D. Butler, London. 
amounted to 320,000,000 square 
yards, compared with 704,000,000 
linear yards in 1913: but showed a 
marked improvement, 65 per cent 
over shipments in 19214. 

For the first four months of 1923, 
shipments amounted to 139,000,000 
square yards, which simply means 
that if the same rate were main- 
tained throughout the remainder of 
the year 1923, the annual figure 
would amount to over 400,000,000 
square yards—-only a fair improve- 
ment over the total for’ 1922. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent 
to which the movement of old high- 
priced stocks from Britain to over- 
seas warehouses influenced 1922 and 
1923 exports, but there can be no 
importance. 
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South Carolina Mills Pay 
Dividends 
Greenville, July first quar- 
terly and spiatvidadened dividends of 


mills of Greenville and immediate 
vicinity Lotaling approximately 
$650,000 were being paid or have 
been voted for payment. 

The American Spinning Company 
pays 5 per cent semi-annual on 
$525,000 common stock, a total of 
$26,250 in dividends. 

Brandon mills pays 4 per cent 
semi-annual on $957,000, common, 


amounting to $38,000, and 3 1-2 per 
cent on $500,000 preferred, totalling 
$18,750. 


Ponsett mills pays 4 per cent 
semi-annual on $470,000 common, 
totalling $18,000. 

Woodruff pays 5 per cent semi- 


annual $787,000, 

Dunean is paying 1 3-4 per 
quarterly on its new issue of 
000,000 preferred, the old 


cent 

$1,- 
of 


totalling $52 


issue 


$600,000 preferred having retired. 
This dividend amounts to $17.500. 
Dunean’s common stock dividends 


are paid in the spring and fall. 

Judson pays 3 per cent semi-an- 
nual on $2,500,000 common, amount- 
ing to $67,500, and 3-4 per cent on 
$1,000,000 preferred, totalling $17.- 
500, 

Mills Mill pays 4 per cent 
annually on $264,700 common 
ling $10,588. 

F. W. Poe 
pany pays 2 
$2,000,000 
O00. 

Union Bleachery pays 5 
semi-annual on $400,000 
and preferred, making a 
$36,000. 

Victor 
quarterly 


semi- 
total- 


Manufacturing Com- 
per cent quarterly on 
common, totalling $49,- 


per cent 
Common 
total of 


Monoghan paid 2 per cent 
on $6,000,000 common, on 


June 1, totalling $131,659. Yester- 
day it paid 1 3-4 per cent quarterly 
on $1,500,000 preferred, totalling 
$25,000. 

Woodside pays 3 1-2 per cent 
semi-annual on $1,763,760 common 
and 3 1-2 per cent semi-annual on 


$2,263,760 preferred, 
og $141,000. 

Easley mills 
semi-annual on 
$47,250. 


Piedmont Manufacturing Compa- 
ny pays 4 per cent on $1,600,000 
common, totalling $64,000. 

Pelzer Manufacturing Company 
pays 5 per cent on $3,000,000, a total 
of $150,000. The regular dividend is 
3 per cent. 


making a total 


pays 3 1-2 per 
$1,350,000, 


cent 
totalling 


Spartanburg Dividends. 


Spartanburg.—Semi-annual 
Ddends 


divi- 
aggregating approximately 


$600,000 will be paid in cash to 
stockholders of the various tex- 
tile manufacturing: concerns in 
Spartanburg county for the divi- 
dend period ending Saturday, ac- 
cording to compilations. The banks 


of the city and county will also send 
out dividend checks totalling $83- 
1300, making a grand dividend to- 
tal of nearly $700,000. This aggre- 
gate is less than on January 1, be- 
cause the number of shares of cot- 
ton mill stock outstanding is less 
and in some eases there has been a 
change-.in the rate. One or two div- 
idends are also not due at this time. 


July, 
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Pacolet’s Dividend 


An outstanding feature of the 
dividends to b epaid by the textile 
corporations ts the 50 per cent pre- 
ferred stock dividend paid to the 
holders of common stock of Paco- 
let Manufacturing company, which 
wmounts to 81,000,000. 'was voted 
several weeks ago. This is the see- 
ond dividend of its nature this com- 
cern has paid ,the first being in 
1920. The dividend of Whit- 
ney mill has been increased from 
3 per cent to 3 1-2 per cent, it will 
be noted also. A 2 per cent extra 
dividend was declared by the D. E. 
Converse Company on March 1. 

There is a slight increase shown 
in the amount of bank dividends 
declared over the figures of Decem- 


ber 31, 1922. The Farmers Bank of 
Gramiling, one of the youngest in- 
stitutions in the county, pays its 


first dividend today, it being a 3 per 


cent on a capital stock of $25,000. 

In the last compilation of mill 
dividends published on December 
29th, the aggregate of cash divi- 
dends was $812,22350. The figures 
for the banks of the county were 


$83,000 compared with $83,130 shown 
in the compilation published today. 


In Anderson County 


Anderson, June 30.—Quarterly and 
semi-annual dividends to be payable 
within a few days by six of the eight 
larger mulls in proximity to 
Anderson aggregate $17,000, this 
amount representing the figures as 
procured through compilations of 
reports of six of the mills and two 


close 


local banks. While some of the 
corporations have already mailed 
checks for dividends to their stock- 
holders, some of-.them will do this 
in the near future. 

The largest dividend to be paid 


according to figures compiled from 
the six reports is that of the Orr 
mills of 4 per cent on $800,000 of 
common stock, aggregating $32,-000. 
This corporation is also paying 
3 1-2 per cent on $800,000 of prefer- 
red aggregating $28,000. 


Laurens Dividends 


Jaurens, June 30.—Semi-annual 
dividend day brings cheer to share- 
holders in many corporations, in- 
cluding the banks and mills of this 
city and county. The Laurens Cot- 
ton Mills leads in the largest amount 
distributed to its stockholders, 
checks being mailed out today for a 
total of $36,750, which is 3 1-2 per 
cent of the capital stock of $1,050,- 
000. The other textile plants of the 
county include those at Clinton and 
Goldville, are paying their usual 
semi-annual earnings. 


Linen Industry in Soviet Russia 


The Russian linen production for 
1922 was about 40 per cent of the 
pre-war amount. About 85 per cent 
of the spindlage is owned by trusts 
and syndicates, who are severely 
hampered by lack of funds and raw 
materials. Better wages were paid 
last year, both in money and provi- 
sions, but they are still unsatis- 
of th ectiy and county will also send 


factory, according to Economic Life. 


Attaches To Any Light 
Socket. Weight 6 lbs. 


witha 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
boards and other delicate machinery. 
Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 
cards, slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
chines, shearing machines, etc. 
Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
621 Fulton St. 


BLOW OUT the DUST 


switch- 


Buiffato: 


Wire 


Heddles 


Many cotton mill men have found that the wire 
heddle spells PROFIT; let alone the many ad- 


vantages foll 
pared with 
of weaves, it has 
vice life, reduced 


‘string harness 


ow its ee As com- 
on the same class 
first, because of longer ser- 


harness investment, produc- 


ing at the same time as good a quality fabric. 


Many mill men claim them superior in the 


weaving of coutils. 


Get the right heddle. 


Samples sent on request. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, 


Mass. 
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Tire Production Method Changing 


New Bedford, July 1—Makers of 


cord tire fabrics have been consid- 
erably disturbed recently by the 
reports that are in circulation mM 
hoth the tire trade and in cotton 


manufacturing circles as well to the 
effect that the big tire manufactur- 
ing planning to dis- 
pense entirely with the use of cord 
fabric, such 1s is turned out 
hy the fabric makers 

This does not mean that the man- 


are 


ufacture of cord tires is to be dis- 
continued, but that the tire man- 
ufacturers, instead of using “cord 
fabric” as it is now made, with two 
io tive cross threads to the inch, 
will rubberize the warp itself, with 
no cross threads at all, and thus 
eliminate all necessity for the 
weaving of cord fabric. It is gener- 
ally known, of course, that the cross 
threads or weft in cord fabric are 
very light indeed and perform. no 
runction except Lo help hold 


place 
Warp 

It is upon these heavy cords, of 
course, that the strength of the eord 


the heavy cords forming the 


lire depends, and the tire trade has 
for a long time recognized that the 
entire elimination of the cross 


threads, many of which are broken 
anyhow in the rubberizing process, 


would be a distinct advantage. in 
that it would give a smoother. flat- 
ter tabric and facilitate the rubber 


impregnation process, 


provided it 
were possible to keep the cords per- 


fectly in place without any cross 
threads. 

If is said than means have now 
heen provided accomplishing 


this step by two entirely different 


methods. In one case the warp 1s 
prepared on a beam with special 
attention given to getting the ten- 
sion on each cord absolutely the 


same so that the warp will lay flat 
with no The proper 


bagey places. 


preparation of the beam, however, 
virtually takes the place of -the 
weaving process and calls for the 
services of the cord fabric makers, 
though the latter do not actually 
do any weaving. 

It is the second of the two pro- 
cesses which the fabric makers are 


the most disturbed about, however. 


According to reports about the 
method it is to be conducted in the 
plnats of the tire factories them- 


selves by means of special machin- 
ery, which will lay the 
smoothly side by side, similar to the 
warp, but will require no 
cross threads; will keep a prefect, 
even tension on all alike and 
will enable the tire factories to buy 
the yarn on huge cones. 


cords 
Cross 


cords 


There is a great deal of mystery 
about this second process, which is 
known to be now in use by the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Company. This 
firm is now buying cord tire yarn 
in cabled form put on big cones, 
each of which contains approxi- 
mately four times as much as can 


be wound on a big twister spool. 
Special winding apparatus is ne- 
cessary to put the cabled yarn 


into this kind of a package, and the 
matter has already reached such a 
Winder people have aletaoinshrdlu 
practical stage that the Foster 
Winder people have already sold 
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considerable special equipment to 
various tire yarn mills to make it 
possible for them to put out their 
eord tire cables on large cones. 

While admitting that the tire in- 
dustry constantly changing its 
processes in seeking for further im- 
provement, one tire fabric maker in 
discussing the reports declared that 
if is extremely doubtful that the in- 
dustry could entirely dispense with 
cord tire fabric as it now man- 
ufactured. He predicted that any 
improvements that direction 
would take several years at least 
to develop to the point of perfec- 
lion, and even then, would not come 
into general use by all the tire fac- 
lories, large and small, for some 
vears beyond that. 

For those who have never watch- 
ed the building of a cord tire it may 
be explained that the casing ts built 
over a form and that the rubberized 
cord is wound diagonally about the 
form, after being cut into strips 
about six inches wide. It is neces- 
sary, for the proper building of the 


is 


IS 


tire, that the heavy cords which 
form the strength of the carcass 
should run lengthwise of the cir- 


cumference, or parallel to the bead. 

The strips of rubberized fabric, 
therefore, have to be cut on the bi- 
as so far as the cord fabric is con- 
cerned, so that the cords run diag- 
onallly across each strip.. In that 
way, when the strip is wound on the 
carcass diagonally, -the cords will 
lie approximately parallel with the 
circumference. The width of the 
cord tire fabric, of course deter- 
mines the length of the strips which 


are cut diagonally from it, though 
the cutting is not done until after 
the fabric has been rubberized. 


Most cord tire fabric is now made 
with about 1,600 ends. That means 
that 1,600 individual cords are laid 
side by side as close as they can be 
laid to each other. It is therefore 
necessary in forming a warp of nor- 
mal size fo draw the cabled yarn 
from 1,600 individual spools’. or 
cones, which are usually hung in a 
creel. 

Obviously the creel would take 
up a great deal of room in addition 
to the warp compressing apparatus 
and the present tire manufacturnig 
plants have their calendering de- 
partments laid out without any pro- 
vision for such bulky apparatus. 
Practical mill men who have had 
some supplementary experience In 
tire manufacturing establishments 
declare that the companies that are 
huving tire cords wound on super- 
cones instead of buying cord tire 
fabric must have found some way 
to so lay the cords that if would not 
he necessary to have 1,600 ends each 
faken from a separate cone. The 
size of the creel required for such 
a large quantity of the sunercones 
would make it impractical in the 
claendering room, they say, and be- 
cause of the natural stretch in the 
tire cords themselves, if would be 
next to impossible to get absolute- 
ly equal tension on each of the 1,- 


600 cords during the calendering 
process. 
It is rumored in the trade that 


the tensioning problem in this new 


method is solved by having each 
strand equipped with its own in- 


dividual tension, and this is taken 


as a confirmation of the belief that 
Report and Wages and Employment 

Substantial increases in employ- 
ment, accompanied a drop in ac- 
tual weekly working hours, marked 
the southern cotton indusrty during 
the second half of 1922, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s detailed report on hours, 
wages and employment, which has 
just been published. 

Hourly earnings fluctuated during 
this period and on up to March, 
1923, the latest date covered by the 
report, but were higher than dur- 
ing the latter part of 1921. Weekly 
earnings, on the contrary, were low- 
er, because of the drop in hours 
from an average of 54.7 in Decem- 
ber, 1921, to 51.5 in December, 1922. 
The nominal week remained prac- 
tically unchanged at about 54.3. 

Average hourly earnings in March 
1923, were 33.7 cents and weekly 
earnings $12.74. Corresponding fig- 
ures for the North were 40.8 cents 
and’ $20.009. In comparing wages, 
the board's report points out, “the 
difference between manufacturing 
and wage earning conditions in the 
northern and southern mills must 
be borne in mind. In the southern 
mills, company houses are usually 
provided for the workers at nomi- 
nal prices. In some of the north- 
ern states, working hours are lim- 
ited by law, while such restrictions 
are not so general in the south.” 


The board’s summary of condi- 
tions in 1922 follows: 
Summary. 
“Wages: While hourly earnings 
in this industry, increased during 


the latter half of 1922, weekly earn- 
ings fluctuated and in the main 
were slightly lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1921. In De- 
cember, 1922, average hourly earn- 
nigs of all wage earners were 33.1 
cents, which was 183 per cent above 
the 1914 level of 11.7 cents, but 24 
per cent below the peak. Average 
weekly earnings of all wage earn- 
ers were $17.03 or 159 per cent above 
the July, 1914, figures of $6.58, al- 
though still 23 per cent. below the 
peak. 

“Employment: A very marked ad- 
vance in employment was register- 
ed. Total employment for Decem- 
ber, 1922, showed a gain for the year 
of 11 per cent and at that date total 
employment was 18 per cent great- 
ter than at the general peak of in- 
dustrial activity in June, 1920. Em- 
ployment in plants furnishing 1914 
data indicates an increase in De- 
cember, 1922, of 27 per cent over 
July 1944. 

Hours 
half 
week 


throughout the second 
of 1922, the average nominal 
remained at 54.3 hours. The 
the method does not handle 1,600 
ends at one time. A great many 
people are trying to find out more 
about the new process, but so far 
with only indifferent success, al- 
though it said that the strands 
are laid diagonally in a long strip 
approximately the width of the 
strips ordinarily used in building 
the tire carcass. It is thought that 
they are wound on a form and rub- 


is 


berized in place before being re- 
moved from the form.—Journal of 
Commerce. 
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average week of plant operation 
fluctuated but slightly and in De- 


cember. 1922. was 54.1 hours. There 
was also some fluctuation in the 
average week per wage earner, 
which in December, 1922, was 51.5 
hours. This marked a considerable 


falling off from the corresponding 
figure for December, 1921. 

“Conclusion: Data for the cotton 
industry in the South indicate an 
appreciable gain in hourly earnings 
for the second half of 1922, but a 
slight falling off in. weekly earnings 
over the corresponding period in 
1921, accompanied by a substantial 
drop in the average week per wage 
earner. 


Wanted: One A-1 Barber-Col- 
man warp drawing-in machine 
operator on pattern work. Noth- 
ing but first class operator want- 


ed. Apply to J. W. Fernander, 
Lauderdale Cotton Mils, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 


Western 


North Carolina 
“The Land of the Sky” 


MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, 
COLORADO, 

UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA, | 
CANADA, 
NEW ENGLAND, 


AND 


Seashore Resorts 


GREATLY REDUCED 
SUMMER FARES 


Now In Effect 
via 
Southern Railway 
System 
From JACKSONVILLE 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


Convenient Schedules 
Attractive Service 


Inquire 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Southern Railway System 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The development of and increas- 
ed use of electrical driving appara- 
tus for opening machinery, cards, 
roving frames, spinning machinrey, 
looms, dryers, calendars, gigs, and 
all kinds of machinery in the finish- 
nig plant of the mill has resulted in 
the establishment of an electrical 
department in most cotton § and 
woolen mills. That the individual 


drive for the various machines of’ 


a mill has reached a_ successful 
stage is well known to manager and 
requires no argument here. 

The writer recollects a time pre- 
vious to the use of electrical driv- 
ing devices when a mill in which 
he worked was brought to almost a 
standstill whenever a heavy ma- 
chine like a fulling mill or extractor 
was started. It was a small mill 
in New York state engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen 
flannels and blankets. Power. was 
obtained from a turbine whille driv- 
en by a stream of water from the 
hills near by. Looms would slow 
down to a point of the shuttles 
catching, spinning machinery would 
almost stop while the cards would 
revolve their cylinders at quarter 
speed for a few moments every time 
the above mentioned heavy machin- 
ery in the basement was put on. 
This would happen several times 
during the day, causing much an- 
noyance, the boss spinner to. cuss 
and others to complain. If individ- 
ual motor driving apparatus had 
been available in those days, the 
trouble could have been averted by 
installing an electrical drive on each 
of the heavy machines. But those 
were the days of water wheels and 
belt drives for textile mills. 

There was no electrical power 
plant in the town and the mill was 
lighted with gas. This was over 
thirty years ago. 

Thirty years have witnessed many 
beneficial changes in the lighting 
and power service of textile mills. 
Once a year all the male help in the 
mill turned out on a Sunday with 
rakes, poles, shovels and hoes to 
clear the mountain creek of weeds 
and refuse so that we could get a 
sufficient volume of water to run 
our wheel. At frequent intervals 
the women of the mill took a day 
off to clean windows, the oil lamps 
and shades of the gas jets so as to 
get light. The rapid development 
of electric drives for mills has 
changed the order of things in the 
right direction in many manufac- 
turnig plants. 

Consequently the superintendent, 
the overseers and the fixers of the 
present find themselves confronted 
with motors, generators, armatures, 
transformers and accessories which 
must be understood and cared for. 
New Era of Things Developing Elec- 

trical Experts in the Mill. 

In a recent visif to a number of 
textile mills I noticed text books on 
the desks of superintendents and 
overseers and in possession of loom 
fixers and mule fixers and machin- 
ists. I was informed that some of 
these men attended night school 
where instruction was given in elec- 
trical matters. Others were taking 
correspondence courses in electric- 
ity. It all proves that the business 
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Electrical Department of The Mill 


of using electric power for operat- 
ing textile machinery is settling 
down to a solid and permanent ba- 
S18. 

It would hardly-be fair to expect 
the superintendent, the 
and the fixer to be electrical ex- 
perts. In fact, he could not be a 
professional electrician without 
serving his apprenticeship and de- 
voting years to the study of electric 
machines and electric current. He 
hos utilized the best vears of his 
life to becoming proficrent in his 
special department of textile man- 
ufacture Therefore the question 
of electricity must of a necessity 
he a side issue with him. It is quite 
soparent that the time is near when 
the demand will be for men who are 
not only well equipped with a 
knowledge of mill management, but 
who have sufficient knowledge of 
electric drives, to know whether a 
motor is working right or not, and 
if not to determine the reason why. 
Motors, like all other kinds of ap- 
paratus in which there are various 
parts, cannot be expected to run on 
indefinitely without attention. If 
a loom-fixer cannot make:.a system- 
stie study of the mechanism and 
operation of the motors of his sec- 
tion of looms, he can at least ac- 
quire enough practical knowledge 
of electric drives to know when a 
motor is burned out and not try to 
make it run as happened in one 
ease I heard of. 


overseer 


And an overseer should know 
enough about motors not to hand 
out one half horse power motors, 
which were made for narrow looms 
weaving light fabric, to fixers to put 
on wide looms weaving heavy fab- 
ric, aS happened in another case. 
Wide looms on heavy work require 
motors capable of as much as two- 
horse power service. 

An electrical engineer said that 
he had a special type of alternating 
current motor designed for use on 
machinery in a finishing department 
of a mill requiring considerable of 
a speed variation. 

The boxes got mixed and the fine- 
ly adjusted wound motors were at- 
tached to machinery operated al 
an even speed while the machinery 
on which the special motors should 
have been attached were equipped 
with motors designed to operate 
without speed variation. Of course 
there was trouble at the start and 
the superintendent blamed the boss 
finisher, the machinist of the de- 
partment and the engineering com- 
pany furnishing the motors. The 
error was quickly corrected wher 
the company furnishing the motors 
sent one of its men to transfer the 
motors to their proper machines. 
This incident is mentioned as an il- 
lustration why aé_ superintendent 
finds it to be to his advantage to 
have what we might term a work- 
ing knowledge of electricity as ap- 
plied to devices for motor drives 
in textile mills. 

What is Electricity. 

Precisely what is electricity, is 
not accurately known even to the 
great electricians of the time. It is 
something that is visible only in 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Mayview Manor 


and Cottages 


**In The Heart of America’s Alps’’ 
OPEN JUNE 8TH TO OCTOBER IST 


The Highest Point on the 

Blowing Rock Plateau 
At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
Mountain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 
Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 
tiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in America. 


Azalea, Laurel 
and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 
1923 season which will insure an added inter- 
est and beauty to guests who arrive early in 
the season. 


Amusements 
Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 
Trout Fishing, Swimming Dancing. 


Resident physician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 
room. Cuisine unexcelled. 1923 season under 
management of 
John J. Fitzgerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


For Further Information Address 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Rates, $42.00 and up per week, American 
Plan 
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Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


6. Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
z water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. 
closet made. 
summer. 


The most durable water 
In service winter and 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


Specified 


Creosoting and 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 


by leadiny construction engineers 


One of the leading 
struction engineers 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 


con. 
in the 


Sub- 


Company. 
Engineers are generally 
recognizing the fact that 


Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 


Write For Full Details Today 


Sub-flooring 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Creo-pine Products 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. to 
Erect Southern Plant. 


Construction of a Southern plant 
of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, in Green- 
ville, S. C., has been authorized by 
the directors of the company, ac- 
cording to a communication recelyv- 
ed by Hampton Smith, manager of 
the Greenville office. 

The plant—a two-story and base- 


ment reinforced concrete building 
throughout, measuring 60 by 100 
feet—-will ‘be built on East McBee 
avenue inside the city limits and 
will cost perhaps %200,900, it was 
said. The function of the factory 
will be the manufacture of loom 
reeds, steel loom harness, and flat 


steel heddies. The Philadelphia con- 
cern now manufactures heddles to 
be used in every kind of fabric now 
made in the United States. This 
includes the heddles used_in the 
machines which turn out fine silken 
goods, to the heddles for manufac- 
ture of screen wire. The Greenville 
plant will adopt all the features of 
the Philadelphia plant and will have 
an output just as diversified as the 
main factory. 

The work on the new plant will 
begin immediately after the J. E. 
Sirrine Company here completes the 
plans which are now being drawn 
and the work will be pushed 
through as rapidly as possible, Mr. 
Smith explained. 

The company had recently pur- 
chased the Carolina Reed Company, 
at High Point, N. C., which plant is 
now in operation. The North Caro- 
lina company will be merged with 
the Greenville plant, when com- 
pleted, some of the machinery: in 
the plant being here. 


To Start Classes in Mill Villages 


Effective the first week in July 
the State Division for Vocational 


Education will start a system of in- 
struction through co-operation with 
manufacturing industries in North 
Carolina, Alamance being the first 
county in which the work will be 
inaugurated. 

Six mill villages, in which the Os- 
sipee, Altamahaw, Glencoes, Caro- 
line, Hopedale, Aurora and Haw 
River mills are locaetd, will be the 
scene of the first instruction under 
the new plans. Miss Margaret Jones 
will be in charge of the classes 
which will continue throughout the 
year. Each village will be orga- 
nized into a class and will meet with 


the instructor twice a week, their 
work being conducted on the short 
unit basis, six to ten lessons com- 
posing a unit. 

Meal planning, child care and 
feeding, dress making and other 


phases of home economics will be 
luught by the teacher. 

In Mecklenburg, the Chadwick- 
Hoskins mills and the Highland 
Park mills are among those co-op- 
erating in preparations t rtatots 
erating in preparations to start the 
instruction. Manufacturing indus- 
tries in Gaston, Buncombe and Da- 
vie counties are also assisting in the 
work. 

An itinerant teacher, who will 
cover a territory including Wil- 
mington, Goldsboro, Rocky Mount, 
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and other cities, has been employed 
to teach home economics. She is 
being placed in the field through 
co-operating with mills and various 
civic organizations, it was stated. 


Plan to Operate Mecklenburg Mills 


E. F. McGowan, of Charlotte, and 
Tom Finch, of Thomasville, will be 
suggested to Federal Judge James 
E. Boyd as receivers for the Meck- 
lenburg Cotton mills early in the 
week, in accordance with a plan 
agreed upon at acresidetaoinshrdlu 
agreed upon at a creditors’ confer- 
ence during the past week. 

At the same conference the credi- 
tors agreed to furnish the sum of 
$150,000 or thereabouts to be used in 
operating the mills, the creditors to 
he protected by receivers’ certifi- 
cates to be issud against the prop- 
erty. 

It was said here Saturday that 
the creditors decided to put in the 
additional money to make possible 
operation of the mill and to protect 
the money they already have put in 
the venture. The bondholders 
agreed to the plan decided upon by 
the creditors and Messrs. McGowan 
and Finch meet their approval as 
receivers for the corporation. 

The sum of $150,000, it is 
would enable the mills to start op- 
erations at once and meet current 
expenses until the revenue derived 
from steady operation began _ to 
come 


said, 


The plan is subject to approval by 
Judge Boyd. If he sees fit he can 
direct that the creditors’ plan be 
carried out or he can make such 
other disposition of the matter as 
to him seems best. However, attor- 
neys for the creditors feel that the 
judge will sign the order necessary 
to put their plan into effect. 

Mr. McGowan is a practical cot- 
ton mill man and a prominent and 


successful business man as is Mr. 
Finch, who is one of the leading 
business men of Davidson county. 


The creditors feel that the two will 
be able to handle the situation in a 
highly satisfactory manner and will 
urge that when appearing before 
Judge Boyd. 

Included in the Mecklenburg 
group of mills are the Mecklenburg 
at Charlotte, the Clyde and the 
Newton mills at Newton, and the 
Nancy in Montgomer county. 

Receivership action was started 
in federal court here on May 29 
when attorneys representing War- 
wick, Allen and Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., cotton dea‘ers, files suit 


for sums totalling $300,000. A 
ber of other creditors hivze made 
themselves parties (>) the action. 


On June 1, Judge Boyd tarced M. 
lL, Cannon, of Concord, and J. M. 
Daughton, «f Salisbury, receivers 
but they failed to qualify atd it -- 
came necessary to secure other men 
to take the piace. 

F. P. Hobgood, Jr., of the firm of 
Bynum, Hobgood and Alderman, at- 
torneys for Warwick, Allen and 
Company, stated last night that the 
present plan gives more promise of 
clearing up the situation than any- 
thing that has been offered since 
they went to the wall. 
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Silk Fabrice Analysis dinary box pocket microscope, the glass and take hold of the end and that in this operation evidences he- 

stand being more preferable if at and gently release from cloth. The gin to reveal themselves concern- 

Generally speaking, work of this hand, the quarter inch and inch thread is then put in the tester to ing the nature of the thread under 


description usually falls to the lot count glasses ,and a sharp pointed ascertain twist. test. The practiced eye readliy dis- 
of the practical expert. Many seem ‘®strument such as a stocking nee- Testing for Twist cerns whether the early  impres- 
to think that if - something en die, with which to lift the threads 1) ' f aoa sions are £row lnk stronger! or weak- 

. from their place in the fabric. er, for when the twist has been 


recorded a closer examination of 


ittle practice ever, it is wi Surveynig the Cloth o , ave a very 
little practice, however, it is within ynig understood that twist plays a very the thread will materially help in 


the reach of most people who have Careful serutiny must be exer- inportant part in the production , wine its nature 

a general knowledge of the struc- cised in cloth examination so as tO fabrics. nature. | 

ture of the various textile fibres, detect the presence, or otherwise, t,yture jis produced in this way How Threads are Built Up 
and are able to discern their identi- Of more than one kind of fibre im ,.4 a. it adds strength to ‘he  Strietly speaking, there is no such 
ty whe nexposed in the microscope. either the warp or weft of the wo- thread, it is most important that thing im all the textile industries 
Fabrics are based threads (woyv- ven material. In this respect it is twist should be exactly recorded. as the practical manipulation of a 
en or knitted). Threads are based surprising what the count glass will On the other hand. where certain Single thread in itself. All yarns 
on fibres compounded or _ united reveal. The sharp searching eye effects are given to different pat- depend upon the unity of a number 
with each other. Fibres are based Will be on the lookout for the slight- terns py causing ends to float and of fibres or filaments. Some are 
on their structural.formation and eS! evidence which suggests the spy. give a “flushy” appearance, too bundreds of yards in length, others 
physical and chemical properties. Presence of certain fibres. These : 


, , much twist will impair the appear- S80 short that they do not measure 
The chemistry of fibres, however, early impressions may not prove 


ance that it is the purpose to ecre- One inch, Obviously, yarns from 
may be too exhaustive and incon- © be true, but they should be noted pie ghould twist be an essentia] the shorter lengths must be built 
venient for many, apart from sim- and subsequently confirmed, when factor, as in the case of a crepe UP by mechanical means, which 
ple methods, and in many cases has ‘he threads are dissected from the gjoih care must be taken to see involve more complex mechanical 


to be accomplished without this Cloth. that no twist is lost when the arrangements than’ those which 
valuable aid. - The object here, Method of Procedure thread is being drawn from the ®re 80 much longer in length. From 
therefore, is to set forth how ac- The fabric to be tested should cloth. A good plan is to draw the the standpoint of testing, there- 


curate and practical results can be be laid flat on the table. One of weft ends entirely for the space of fore, all fibres come under one or 
achieved by simple and inexpensive the corners where the warp and a few inches, and then cut out di- the other of two general classifi- 
means. Should doubts arise at any weft ends loosely terminate is cov- rectly the warp thread, and then Cétions: Threads made from short 
lime regarding the conclusions ered with the count glass, when the rectly the ‘warp thread, without fibres and those made from tong 
reached, it may be necessary to interlaced threads will be readily drawing it at all from the fabric, ‘bres. In the first class are includ- 
consult the specialist before pro- discerned . While looking through treating the weft end in the same ©@ Spun silk, cotton, wool, linen, 
ceeding on facts which are uncer- the glass the warp or weft end way. The fact of it being interlaced ©. While in the seeond are includ- 
tain in their accuracy. which lies nearest to the end of and drawn out at one end makes ©@ net and wild silk, and the arti- 


Requirements for Test. the cloth should be lifted and push- the thread unreliable from the "lal silk. The only requirements 
All that is essential for testing ed away away from fabric with point of view of twist. The second '" the second class are the com- 
the cloth.is the twist tester, the or- pointed instrument: remove the point of sifinificance lies in the facet Continued on Page 2&8 
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Unions Seek to Change Child Laborbe raised, but no evidence of inju- 


Laws. 

The Southern states now pro- 
hibit the employment of children 
under 14 years of age in factories. 

The only exceptions are that in 
Georgia a child of a widowed moth- 
er entirely dependent upon it may 
work after becoming twelve years 
of age and in North Carolina a boy 
may work outside of school hours 
after reaching the age of twelve. 

The reformers in New England 
and other sections, many of whom 


have never been in a cotton muHl 
wish to make it illegal for anyone 
fo work before becoming sixteen 


years of age. 

Do the cotton mill operatives of 
the South believe that a boy of fif- 
years of age should not be allowed 
lowed to work? 

Do they believe that cotton mill 
work injures poys ana girls of four- 
teen and fifteen years of age? 

There has never been the slight- 
est evidence that cotton mill work 
teen years of age should not be al- 
but they say that it does and as- 
sert their claims in the papers and 
magazines of this country. 

The officials of the United Tex- 
tile Workers have never worked 
very much in cotton mills, in fact 
have done practically no work since 
coming to our shores, but in get- 
ting their living out of the cotton 
mill operatives they have learned 
something of cotton mill work, 

They are therefore not to be ex- 
cused when they advocate the ex- 
treme child labor laws of Massa- 
chusetts and work for the enact- 
ment of Federal child labor laws. 

The United Textile Worker, in a 
recent issue, advocates the Massa- 
chusetts laws for North Carolina 
and accuses the cotton mills’ oper- 
tives as well as the mill owners of 
thinking more of dollars than of 
flesh and blood. 

If. under our present laws, the 
health of boys and girls of 14 and 
15 years of age is being injured by 
cotton mill work, the limits should 


ry has been offered and the cotton 
mill boys and girls who work at 
these ages are growing up into 
strong, healthy men and women. 

McMahon, Etaugh, Mary Kelleher 
and the other officials of the United 
Textile Workers belong to an or- 
ganization that is definitely com- 
mitted to prohibiting boys and girls 
of fourteen and fifteen years of 
age working in cotton mills and are 
also advocating the control of our 
mills by the Federal government. 

The cotton mill operatives know 
better than anvone else at what age 
young people should be permitted 
to work. 

We have an idea that they resent 
the interference of the McMahon 
gang of parasites. 


Textile Diversification. 


Contract was let last week for 
the million-dollar Southern Wors- 
ted Mill, to be located near Green- 
ville, 5. C., and in our opinion it 
is but the beginning of the worsted 
industry in the South. 

Already we have a number of 
wool manufacturing plants and silk 
manufacturnig has been growing 
rapidly in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

Fine goods mills such as the Jud- 
son and the Dunean are now using 
such a large per cent of silk as to be 
almost entitled to be called silk 
mills, 

While our cotton manufacturing 
industry continues to grow there 
are signs that we will diversify and 
manufacture other fibres. 


1923 Cotton Crop 

The Government has issued a 
condition report of 69.9 and a cot- 
ion acreage estimate of 38,287,000 
which represents 12.6 per cent in- 
crease over 1922. 

While we know that there has 
been a considerable increase in 
acreage, we have no confidence in 
the government estimate and look 
upon it as an effort to support their 


previous unusual and irrgeular es- 
Limate of 12 per cent increase. 

We predict that they will later 
correct this estimate by making an 
unusual allowance for abandoned 
acreage. 

Private estimates are not always 
accurate, but it is unusual for them 
to uniformly miss the acreage more 
than a million acres. 

We should also remember that in 
1921 the original estimate of 26.,- 
900,000 acres was later admitted by 
the government to be more than 
9,000,000 acres in error. 

There is apparently a concerted 
effort by the administration to hold 
down the prices of all commodities 
and a large acreage estimate will 
certainly answer that purpose as 
far as cotton is concerned. 

We do not mean for these re- 


marks to convey the impression 
that we anticipate a very small 
crop and our readers will recall 


that last week we expressed lack 
of confidence in the numerous small 
crop estimates then being given out. 

The following table gives a com- 
parison of the 1923 acreage with 
that of 1922 and also shows the larg- 
est acreage previously planted by 
each state. 


000 omitted) 


Virginia 83 49 53 
North Carolina 1,704 1,587 1.58¢ 
So. Carolina 2049 24197 3,040 
Georgia 3.927 4005 5,579 
Alabama 3.312 2983 4,075 
Mississipp1 3.353 32178 3,426 
Louisiana 1.316 1,287 1.7 
Texas 44.077 12.250 12,686 
Arkansas 3,025 2.833 3,055 
Tennessee 1,193 814 910 


Missouri 394 156 177 


Oklahoma 3.357 2.797 3,12 
All Others 654 477 856 
TOTAL 38,287 34,485 


The figures in the last column do 
not represent the acreage of any 
one year, but are the high record 
of each state. 

We can only judge the probable 
vield of 1923 by that of the previous 
hig acreage years but in doing so 
should remember that in most of 
them a large portion of the cotton 
belt was not infested by boll wee- 
vils. 

Large Acreage Years 
(000 Omitted) 


S 

= 
® 5) 
< 
1911 88.2 36.681 16,101 
1913 81.8 37,458 14,552 
1914 79.6 37,406 15,136 
1918 85.8 37,207 11,360 
1920 70.7 37,043 13,366 
1923 69.9 38,287 


While a large yield is indicated at 
the present time we should not lose 
sight of the fact that we are enter- 
ing the critical period of the crop 
and it is yet possible to have a crop 
disaster. 


Thursday, July 5, 1923. 


The following reeords of the con- 


dition reports of the past eight 
years should be studied with the 
realization that the boll weevil 


plays a large part in the decline. 


| 
= = 
1915 80.0 803 753 692 608 
1916 775 8141 723 61.1 563 
1917 695 703 703 69.8: 604 
1918 82.3 85.8 73.6 585.7 544 
1919 75.6 70.0 67.1 614 54.4 
1920 624 70.7 741 675 59.4 
1921 66.0 69.2 64.7 493 422 
1922 69.6 712 708 57.0 50.0 
1923 71.0 696 


The man who can foretell the 
weather and the ravages of the boll 
weevil is the only one who can at 
this time guess the size of the 1923 
cotton crop. 


Mooseheart Conference Postponed. 


Secretary of Labor Jas. J. Davis 
cancelled his conference called 
al Mooseheart, IIL, to adopt uniform 
child labor laws and we have an 
idea that his invitation to the Gov- 
ernors to send delegates did not 
nreet with a very warm response. 

Personally we are pleased, as we 
wou'd have been about as popular 
and welcome at that conference as 
the French are in the Ruhr district. 

The following are the letters that 
passed: 


Chariotte, N. C., June 20, 1923. 
Hon. Jas. J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

l understand that you have called 
a meeting to be held at Mooseheart, 
Ill, on June 25th for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of 
uniform child labor laws among the 
States. 

I wish to know if I would be per- 
mitted to participate in that confer- 
ence if | go to Mooseheart. 

[ wish to say frankly that I am 


opposed to uniform child labor 
laws because I believe that each 
State is entitled to make its own 
laws, 


I assume that a conference of 
th's kind there will be no objection 
to all sides being heard and for that 
reason | would like to participate. 

If the invitation can be extended 
to me, I will appreciate your wiring 
me collect upon receipt of this let- 
ter. 

Very respectfully, 
DAVID CLARK, 


Department of Labor 
Washington, June 25, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, Managing Editor, 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

For Secretary Davis, who is ab- 
sent from the city, I wish to ac- 
know!edge your letter of June 2st. 
The conference to which you refer 
has been indefinitely postponed, 
hence no action will be taken at 
this time. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR E. COOK, 
Private Secretary. 


| 
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E. J. Doss is now second hand in 
spinning at the Canton Cotton Mills, 
Canton, Ga. 


George Medley has resigned as 
overseer cardign at the Roswell 
Manufacturing Co. Roswell, Ga. 


Charles T. Christian has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Ban- 
ning (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


James Jolly has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Piedmont Mills, 
Egan, Ga. 


Charles E. Menefee, formerly of 
formerly the Royal Mills, of Char- 
leston, C. 


Ernest Metzer has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Banning (Ga.) 
Mills. 


I. H. Craton has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer carding at the Lib- 
erty Cotton Mills, Dallas, Ga. 


C. T. Hughes, overseer weaving at 
the Glenn-Lowery Manufacturing 
Co., Whitmire, 8. C., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. 


O. J. Hall has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer in carding 
room No .3, Wiscassett Mills, Al- 
bemarle, N. . 


Claude E. Bailey has been ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning at the 
Piedmont and Egan Mills, East 
Point, Ga. 


D. R. Hinkle has returned to his 
former position as superintendent 
of the Cedartown Cotton and Export 
Co., Cedartown, Ga. 


W. N. Carpenter has resigned as 
superintendent at Lockmore Mills, 
York, 8. C., and accepted a position 
at Groves Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


L. F. Merrill, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has accepted the position as 
night superintendent of Victor-Mo- 
naghan Mill, Apalache Plant, Ar- 
lington, 38. C. 


E. W. Hoper has resigned as night 
superintendent of Victor Monoghan 
Mills, Apalache Plant, Arlington, 5. 
C., and accepted the position of su- 
York, S. C. 


B. M. Rogers has resigned as over- 
seer carding in room No. 3, Wiscas- 
sett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., and ac- 
tepted a similar position in carding 
Nos. 1 and 2, Clover Manufacturing 
Company, Clover, 8. C. 


J. R. Killian ,local manager and 
superintendent of the Ashcraft Cot- 
ton Mills. Florence, 8. C., has been 
promoted and transferred to a sim- 
ilar position at the Beaver Mills, 
Inc., North Adams, Mass. 


R. L. Dale, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, N. C. 
has resigned and accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Co, No. 1, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


Chas H. Coble has been promoted 
to overseer carding at the Leward 
Cotton Mills. Worthville, N. C. 


J. D. Pack has been promoted 
from second hand to night over<eei 
spinning at the Chronicle Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. C. 


W. T. Jennings has been promoted 
from overseer carding and spinning 
to superintendent of the Leward 
Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C. 


J. H. MeCarn has been promoted 
from night overseer spinning at ihe 
Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., to 
day overseer spinning at the Impe- 
rial Mills, of the asme place. 


O. F. Gillam, of Columbus, Ga., 
has become overseer of weaving and 
twisting at the tire fabric plant of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


G. B. McCombs has resigned his 
position with the Marlboro Mills, 
McColl, S. G., to become superinten- 
dent of the Great Falls Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rockingham, N. C, 


Charles E .Brumby has been pro- 
moted from superintendent to gen- 
eral. manager of the Cedartown Cot- 
ton and Export Co., Cedartown, Ga., 
succeeding John E. Quilan, who has 
retired from business. 

Official of United Chemical Corpor- 
ation Visits Mills. 

Harry J. Stultz, secretary of the 
United Chemical Products Corora- 
tion, of Jersey City,, N. J., is spend- 
ing this week visiting some of their 
customers in the South for the pur- 
pose of becoming better acquainted. 

Mr. Stultz is accompanied on the 
trip by their Southern manager, R. 
T. Grant, who has very successfully 
handled their accounts during the 
past two years. 


Fred H .White Southern Agent for 
Stafford Company. 


Fred H. White, of Charlotte, one 
of the best known textile machinery 
agents in the South, has been ap- 
pointed Southern agent for tha 
Stafford Company, of Readsville, 
Mass., manufacutrers of the Staf- 
ford automatic loom. The change 
became effective July 2. 

Mr. White formerly represented 

the Stafford Company in the South- 
ern territory and built up alarge 
business with Southern mills. He 
gave up the account several years 
ago, and the announcement that he 
is to again represent the Stafford 
Company will be received with 
much interest. J. H. Mayes, of 
Charlotte, has for some time hand- 
led the Southern territory for the 
Stafford Company. 
Mr. White announces that Wil- 
la mO’Hara and D. C. Dunn, who 
for many years have been connected 
with the Southern agensy of the 
Stafford Company, will continue in 
their present positions. 


Bleached 
Cottons 


43) 


(Selling Points No. 


To compete 
you must either sell better goods or 
reduce prices. | 
At no increase in cost 
your mill can bleach 
by the Solozone Process and 
obtain qualities impossible 
with the older methods, to wit: 
A permanent white 
without weakening, 
unimpaired softness 
and elasticity. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Salisbury, N. C—The Rowan Cot- 
ton Mills have paid a semi-annual 


dividend of 5 per cent. 


Mobile, Ala—A electric 
power rate for the textile mills op- 
erating here will be furnished by 
the Mobile Electric Co., under a new 
schedule of rates recently approved 
by the Aabama Pubic Service Com- 
mission at Montgomery. This 
cial rate was arranged by the pow- 
company result of the de- 
vieopment of textile industries, and 
in the belief that.further develop- 
ment would follow. The rates will 
be applied in Mobile, Whistler, 
Pritchard and Spring Hill. 


special 


Sspe- 


el 


as a 


Danville. Va—The management! 
of the Riverside and Dan River cot- 
fon mills has acceded to the resolu- 


tion: adopted recently by the 
“House” of the Industrial Democ- 
racy that the mills be closed from 


July 1 to 8 Notices have been post- 


ed throughout the mills declaring 
that the shutdown will take place. 
Nearly six thousand persons will 


be thrown of out employment for a 
week. The motive in closing down 
the mills, explained at head- 
quarters, is that the operators pre- 
ferred to take a week’s holiday in- 
stead of at Christmas. 


as 


Montgomery, Ala—Surveys have 
been completed and construction 
activities are expected to begin 
within a few days on the Geneva 
Cotton Mills. which, according to of- 
ficias of the new organiaztion, will 
be one of the largest in southern 
Alabama. 

The site for the new mill is com- 
prised of about 60 acres and is said 
by engineers to be admirably suited 


for the: purpose for which it was 
selected. 
Definite announcement as to the 


amount to be expended in construc- 
fing and equipping the new mill 
will be announced with the arrival 
in Geneva of officials of the new 
concern, sometime next week. 


Gaffney, S. C—Stockholders of 
the Palmetto Damask Mills have 
given official notice of their inten- 
tion to surrender the charter of 
the company and liquidate their af- 
fairs, while the Derry Damask Mills, 
taking its name from County Derry, 
Island, has been organized with a 
capital stock of $100,000 and is now 
operating the plant formerly con- 
ducted by the Palmetto company, 
the following being officers of the 
Derry Mills: J. M. Mallory, of Lan- 
drum, president; C. H. Smith, of 
Gaffney, vice president; Dr. W. K. 
Gunter, of Gaffney, secretary and 
treasurer. ‘The plant under its new 
ownership is being operated with 
Dr. Gunter as the general manager. 

The Derry Damask Mill will man- 
ufacture a high quality of cotton 
damask, for use table cloth and 
napkins, and for which there is said 
to be a wide demand over the coun- 
try. 


as 


Greenwood, 8. C.—The Greenwood 
Hosiery Mill has begun operation 
at night on a 24-hour per day basis, 
thereby doubling the output of the 
plant. Decision to double the out- 
put was reached on account of the 
great increase in demand for the 
product of the local mill, Manage 
(. Bernard Bailey said. 

At present the Greenwood Ho- 
siery mill is manufacturing what Is 


said to be one of the finest grades 
of mercerized lisle and silk hose 
made in the South. Shipments of 


hosiery are made all over the Unit- 
States and to foreign countries. 
have recently been receiv- 
from far away Australia. 


Orders 
eq 
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C—ANn 
Mill from 


injunction 
paying 


Greenwood, 
restraining Watts 


dividends of first preferred stock 
of $750,000 or making expenditures 
for improvements until the right 


of the second preferred stockhold- 
have been settled has been is- 
sued by Judge J WwW Devore of 
Edgefield. The injunction is an out- 
growth of a suit brought against 
the mill by holders of second pre- 
ferred stock involving an of 
second preferred stock having an 
accrued value of over $400,000. The 
suit has been pending for more than 


ers 


a year. The plaintiffs allege that 
the issue of stock of which they are 
holders matured in April, 1921, and 
should have been retired at that 


time. 

Greenville, S. C.—Contract papers 
calling for the erection of the fac- 
tory building and mill village of the 
$1,000,000 Southern Worsted Mill 
company were signed Thursday. 

As previously announced, the con- 
tract for the erection of the mill 
proper was awarded to the Gaston 
Construction company, of Gastonia. 
The contract papers signed Thurs- 
day gave the cost of the building as 


$175,000. Lockwood, & Co. 
are engineers. 

Contract for the construction of 
the mill village was awarded to the 
Minter Homes Company company, 
of Greenville. The contract figure 
was in the neighborhood of $150,009 
if was announced. 

Contract also was let for the elec- 
trical wiring of the factory. The 
contract figure was not announced, 
but it was that it was small 
ocmpared with the figures named 
in the other contracts. The elec- 
trical work will be done by Hunt- 
ington & Guerry, of Greenville. 

The Southern Worsted Mill will 
contain 4125 and will be the 
largest worsted mill in the southern 
States, it is said. This number of 
cotton looms would not be consider- 


(;reene 


said 


looms 


ed aS important but a 125 loom 
worsted mill is considered a mam- 
moth plant. 


The Southern Worsted Mill com- 
pany is financed by a_ group of 
Greenville business men and by A. 
N. Patterson, New York financier. 
Ben E. Geer, of Greenville, is pres- 
ident. 


Spartanburg, C—Changes in 
the management of the Model Mill, 
begun and heretofore operated by 
the Textile Industrial Institute, are 
heing made. While details of fu- 
ture operation have not been work- 
ed out, it is stated that hereafter the 
mill will be operated as other mills 
are—on a strictly business -basis. 


Inder the new plan, Rev. D. E. Ca- 
mak founder and president of the 
school, and the inspiration of the 
mill ,announces that E. E. Child, 
formerly president of the Glen- 
Lowry Mill at Whitmire, 8S. C., will 
be president of the Model Mill. Dr. 


H. K .Boyd will be associated with 
him in the management. Mr. Cam- 
ak arninounced that, while the _ di- 
vorce of the mill management from 
the school management would be 
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complete, students in the school 
would continue to furnish the bulk 
of the operatives for the mill. He 
stated that the school had twice as 
many applications from persons as 
could be accommodated. In the fu- 
ture, however, the students will 
work under regular foremen as in 
other cotton mills. The Model Mill 
manufactures “Character Cloth and 
Other high grade fabrics. The 
school, and to some extent the mill, 
which has really been a part of the 
school heretofore, has been financed 
by the Methodist Church and other 
Organizations. The changes noted 
seem to indicate that the mill is 
hereafter to be made self-sustain- 
ing, or at least an effort is to be 
mad eto make it so. And since its 
product is an excellent one and well 
“dvertised, there is no reason why 
the effort should not succéed. 


Barnesville, Ga— The Aldora Mills 
are making extensive improvements 


at their plant one mile from this 
city, these improvements being 
made necessary by the large and 


profitable business which the com- 
pany has built up under its present 
management. Besides the improve- 
ment im the _ factory buildings, 
twleve additional six-room cottages 
for the mill operatives have just 
been completed, and the erection 
of a community tabernacle 60x120 
feet for the religious and other 
community meetings is well under 
way. These improvements call for 
an expenditure of about 30,800. A 
large force is employed and night 
and day shifts are necessary to keep 
up with the orders. 

The company is in a highly pros- 
perous condition. H. Y. MeCord, of 
Atlanta, is president; H. E. High- 
lower, of Thomaston ,is vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and C. 
H. Eldridge, of Barnesville. is su- 
perintendent. The board of direc- 
lors consists of H. Y. MeCord, R. E. 
Hightower, Sr.. R.. Hightower, Jr., 
Fk. M. Inman, W. H. Hightower, Al- 
bert Matthews and H. A. Inman. 


Couch Cotton Mills Must Pay Bank 
By duly 5. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Failure to pay a to- 
tal bonded indebtedness of §$870,- 
937.15 on or before July 5, will re- 
sult in the sale at publie auction for 
cash all property and effects of the 
Couch Cotton Mills, Inc., according 
to a decree handed down by Judge 


Samuel H. Sibley, of the District 
Federal Court. 
There has been much litigation 


between the Couch Cotton Mills, Ine. 
now in the hands of receivers, and 
the Central Bank and Trust Corpor- 
ation, named as trustee, and the de- 
cision was given by Judge Sibley 
Tuesday directs that the trustee 


lake steps to forclose on the mort- 
gage held on the cotton mills, pro- 
vided all the debts secured by said 
mortgage are not paid with interest 
on or before the above named date. 
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The schedule of debts were listed 
as of three series of bonds: 

“A” of $227,885.03: “B,” of $86,- 
677.72: and “C.” of $556,374.42. 

It is directed that the debts shall 
be paid ni the order o fthe series as 
named, with interest due. 

The decree handed down by 
Judge Sibley was lengthy, and re- 
viewed the case from the time it 
was entered in the court. He held 
that the mortgage. given by the 
Couch mills to the Central Bank 
and Trust Corporation, dated Nov. 
4, 1921, was properly and lawfully 
executed and that it is a “valid and 
subsisting instrument in accordance 
with its terms and tenor.” 


as 


Cotton Mills at Maiden, N. C., Are 
So'd at Auction Again. 
Maiden, N. C.—The Providence 
Cotton Mill and the Maiden Cotton 
Mill, at Maiden, N. C., have been sold 

at auction once more. 


The Providence mill was bought 
by A. L. Quickel, and others, of Lin- 


colnton and Maiden, for $84,021, 
which is just one dollar above J. 
P. Yount’s bid. The Maiden mill 


was awarded to George A. Warlick, 
of Newton, for $35,000. This mill 
brought $40,000 at the previous sale 
when Smith Campbell, of Maiden, 
was the highest bidder. 

The loss on the-two mills was $6,- 
649 from the previous sale, which 
was set aside by the presiding judge 
of the last term of court. 


Refuses to Appoint Receiver for 
Exposition Cotton Mills 


Atlanta, Ga., June 27.—Judge John 
D. Humphries, in the motion divi- 


sion of Superior Court yesterday, 
refused to appoint a receiver for 
the Exposition Cotton Mills which 


was asked for recently by the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation of 
Lynchburg, Va., as noted. 

The Virginia concern, setting out 
that it owns certain stock in the Ex- 
position Mills, petitioned for a re- 
ceiver on the ground that the mills 
are operating on an illegal chater. 
This was based on the contention 
that the charter was renewed twice 
and that under the law a second re- 
newal in the same court is not legal. 
Judge Humphries ruled against this 
point. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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International Cotton Mills to 
$2.000,000 Plant in South. 


crect 


Boston.—The International Cotton 
Mills, which a year ago its 
Stark Mills property at Manchester 
to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 


sold 


has formed a new subsidiary, the 
Stark Mills of Massachusetts with 
$2,000,000 7 per cent preferred and 
$2,000,000 common stock. The pre- 


ferred stock, which has been placed 
privately, will finance a new South- 
ern mill. The common shares will 
be retained by the International. 
The new plant will be erected at 
Hogansville, Ga., adjoining the pres- 
ent construction, and will furnish 
about 250,000 square feet of space. 
Work has already started and pro- 
duction is expected to begin on a 
small seale early next year. The 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
000,000, 
Tire fabries, formerly made at Low- 
ell, and crash toweling, a product of 


Plan to Buy Victor-Monoghan 
Mills. 

Greenville .S. €.—Negotiations are 
under way for the purchase of the 
6.600.000 common stock of the Vic- 
tor-Monoghan mills, operating a 
ehain of eight cotton manufacturing 
plants in upper South Carolina, be- 
tween eastern textile interests and 
local stockholders, said W. J Thack - 
ston, local banker, and A. M. Law, 
Spartanburg broker, confirming 
Tuesday a report that they “and as- 


sociates” were seeking to buy the 
control. Further than to say the 
interest they represented c¢us- 
tern interests they would rot dis- 


close their identity. 


W. E. Beattie, president, and 'T. M. 
Marchant, vice president, wh») 
been elected to succeed Mr. Leathe 
on July 1, both confirmed the 
port that they were negotiating for 
the sale, and notified all stockhold- 
ers that the same proposition they 
accepted, if they should arcept one, 


has 


re- 


the old Stark Mills will be made at would be made to them. It is un- 
the néw plant. New machinery will derstood that between 130 and 140 
be installed for the crash toweling a share will be offered for the com- 
manufacture, while tire fabric ma- mon stock. Soon after the war, 
chinery will be moved from Lowell. during the “boom,” this stock soid 
JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
MILLS AT 4 


MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


Griffin, Ga. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Kectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HESSLEIN 


57 WORTH STREET 


Selling 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


& CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Agents 


~ 
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as high as 325. On the strength of 
rumors of the negotiations today, 
Victor-Monoghan common the 
local market advanced from 108 to 
117. with bids reported as high as 
120. 

In addition to the $6,600,000 com- 
mon stock. Victor-Monograh has 
$1,500,000 in preferred outstanding. 

Mr. Thackston tonight said the 
offer to buy is made on a cash ba- 
sis. 

Victor-Monoghan mills have a 
total of 249,424 spindles and 6,279 
looms. Their plants are located as 
follows: Monoghan at Greenville: 
Seneca at Seneca: Victor at Greer; 
Walhalla at Walhalla; Apalache at 
Greer; Greer at Greer; Ottaray al 
Union: and Wallace at Jonesville. 
They manufacture prints, sheetings, 
dimities, lawns, osnabergs, faney 
shirtings, shirting drills and other 
fabrics, 


Cotton Crop Survey Will be Ready 
in Fall. 


Washington.—Work progress- 
ing satisfactorily on the cotton sur- 
vey which is being made under the 
direction of A. V. Swarthout, chief 
of the cost of marketing division of 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
is is expected that a preliminary re- 
port will be available early in the 
autumn. 

The survey, which will aim to 
show the margin of profit on cotton 
from the time it is sold by. the farr:- 
er to the time it reaches the con- 
sumer as finished cloth, has been 
under way for several months. 


LL. S. Adams, of the division, has 
been dome the field work among the 
New York and New England mulls, 
and he is at hte present time getting 
some additional data from the cot- 


fon mills at New Bedford. 
In addiion to the field work which 
has been done, experts are now 


working in the offices here, compil- 
ing the statistics already colected 
on raw cotton, which have been ob- 


tained from other divisions of the 
department. 
Details are also being tabulated, 


it is understood, of the retail prices 
of cotton cloths, which have been 
obtained from ten different cities in 
various parts of the country. 

The retail prices have been ob- 
tained on 10 kinds of cotton goods, 
including print cloths. 

The details have not yet been far 
enough worked out to show the 
trend of prices, but officials in 
charge of the work are much en- 
couraged with its progress. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL @RINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplic'ty witn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions tha. may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 


Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh al: inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN M@ISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, Gevueral Ma ager 
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. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala. 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, — no addition of tallow 

Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 


Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


ARE USED. 


“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 


best materials used in their manufacture. 


TRADE MARK | 

Offices: 110 East 42nd St., 

Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Agent: Cameron 


. and Tenn. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS £ 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co * 


New York, N. Y. 
MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


The 


the form of heat, 
It action 


form 
tact 


weight, 
substance. 
can be 
and by 


\ ide 


as magnetism, 
other forms according to its special 
characteristics. 
electric 
a textile mill have mos! 
produced by 


for the 


current 
generators. 
mill employing electric 


is made 
and 


gauged by 
the amount of work it per- 
forms in the operation of electrical 
apparatus, 
heat and light. 
electricity 


Electrical Department of the Bank Reviews Mill Conditions 
Textile Mill. 
Boston—The Merchants Nation- 
(Continued from Page 19 al Bank of this city says in its 
power and light. monthly summary of the cotton in- 
is promptly felt in the dustry: 
shock if the proper con- Developments in the raw cotton 


markets 
past month have 
able to manufacturers. While the 
raw material has advanced, many 
descriptions of yarns and fabrics 
have declined, with'the result that 
manufacturing margins have been 
It is possible to di- reduced to a lower point than they 
into such have touched at any other time in 
static and a year or more. The demand for 
most classes of goods has been 
light, and sales by mills have been 
power apparatus in less than current production. As 
to do with old orders have run out, the amount 
dynamos or of forward business on mill books 


with it: but it has no and cotton goods 
seemingly no positive the 
Nevertheless, its power 


means of meters 


during 
been unfavor- 


and the production of 


classes, 


electricity, 


The men who care 


The average textile has declined, and many manutac- 
drives uses turers have curtailed operations in 
a considerable number of small mo- order to avoid accumulating unsold 


tors ranging from one 
power. 
type of alternating current constant 
motor 1s 
direct current adjustable speed mo- 
also employed. 

construetion 
operation of electric 
he considered 


horse 


speed 


tors 


The 


FACTORY FORMS 


half to 
the 


stocks. 

Manufacturing margins have been 
declining on many lines of goods 
since the first of the year, and are 
now fully 25 per cent less than they 
were last January, although in the 
and principle of meantime labor costs have increas- 
apparatus will ed 12 1-2 percent. On the 27-inch 
7.60 yard print cloths, for example, 


ten 


Usually caged 


apphed, although 


next. 


the spread between the raw mate- 
rial and the manufactured product 
has shrunk in the past six months 
from 33c to 24 3-4c . On 36-inch 
i~vard brown sheetings it has 
declined fro mabout 23 1-2e to 17 
-2e. On number 10s carded yarn 
on cones the margin has been cut 
from about 17 1-2c to 12 1-2 cents, 
and 20s two ply carded skeins from 
24c to 17 1-2. 

Latest available statistics on cot- 
ton consumption and machinery ac- 
refer to May and show that in that 
month mill operations were on a 
surprisingly high level, considering 
the long continued quietness in the 
yarn and cloth markets. The mills 
consumed 620,000 bales of cotton in 
May compared with 577,000 in April. 
The increase was due primurily to 
the greater number of working days 
on a per diem basis consumption 
was fully maintained. During May 
the spinning machinery in the mills 
ran 9,309,000,000 spindle hours. Nor- 
mal single shift running in that 
month called for only 8,539,000,000 
spindie hours. This indicated that 
the mills ran at about 109 per cent 
of single shift normal. ' Trade re- 
ports state that mill operations have 
been appreciably reduced since 
May. 


OF ALL KINDS 


PRINTING“ RULING 


While domestic consumption of 
cotton has continued very heavy, 
exports have fallen to an extraor- 
dinary low point. Only 160,368 
bales were exported in May this 
year, compared with 468,397 last 
year. The United Kingdom took 
only 92.179 compared with 242,262. 
Exports in May were the smallest 
since 1913. with that exception of 
August, 1914, when foreign trade 
was paralyzed by the outbreak of 
the World War and August, 1920, 
when European buying ceased af- 
ter the 1919-1920 boom. The light 
exports of cotton reflect the faci 
that foreign mills are running on ar 
average at only about 71 per cent 
of the pre-war rate. 

As a result of the decline in ex- 
ports, stocks of cotton in this coun- 
try are not being drawn down to the 
low point anticipated a few months 
ago. At the end of May, the tota: 
stock in all hands was about 3,323.- 
000 bales this year against 4,664,000 
last year and an average of 6,182,- 
000 in the past four years. Stocks 
in the mills aggregated 1,621,000 this 


year against 1,420,000 last year, and 
an average of 1,447,000 in the past 
four years. Stock in public stor- 


age, al 
and in 


compresses, on 
transit, 


lantationa, 
totaled 1,702,009 this 
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year compared with 3,255,000 iast 
year and an average of 4,734,000 in 
the past four years. Unless exports 
increase during July, the carryover 
on July 31 may total close 19 2,000,- 
000 bales. This, however, would be 
small, as stocks in the mills aione 
are usually 1,200,000 bales or more 
at the end of the season. 

Langley May Purchase Victor- 

Monoghan. 

Greenville, S. C—A rumor that 
W. H. Langley & Co., New York, or 
interest represented by them, were 
behind the pending negotiations for 
the purchase of the Victor Mono- 
ghan Mills, could not be confirmed, 
but it was admitted that Northern 
capital was seeking investment 
here, 

The most striking development 
today in connection with the affairs 
of the eight mills composing the 
Monoghan chain, was the advance 
in the price of the stock. When 
news of the pending sale negotia- 
tions became current, this stock was 
quoted at 108, while this afternoon 
the was was 123, with 125 asked. 

W. J Thackston, who, with A. M. 
Law, of Spartanburg, is negotiating 
for the purchase of all Victor Mo- 
noghan stock, said today that until 
a meeting of the stockholders is 
held within a few the next week or 
ten days there could be no further 
announcement in the case. 

He declined to say if W. H. Lang- 
ley & Co., of New York, were inter- 
ested in the purchase, but intimated 
that it was northern capital. No- 
tice of negotiations looking to the 
sale of the stock has been sent to 
all stockholders, signed by W. E. 
Beattie, president, and T. M. Mar- 


chant, treasurer, of the Victor Mo- | 


noghan company. 

The proposed sale is considered 
in local trading circles as the big- 
gest deal of the kind.in several 
yeasr. 

Mr. Beattie last night made viru- 
ally the same statement as that giv- 


en out by Mr. Thackston, saying 
that while the sale was brewing, 


nothing could take place before the 
meeting of the stockholders. 


—— 


Serious Depression in Cotton Yarn 
Business. 

Gastonia.—A serious depression 
exists in the cotton yarn business 
of Gaston county, according to R. 
L. Stowe, of Belmont, president of 
the Art Cloth Mills, Inc., and a half 
dozen other textile corporations, 
speaking before the local Rotary 
club. He further declared that in 
his opinion it was about time to 
stop building yarn mills the 
county, as there seemed to be an 
over-production of yarn in_ the 
county. 

Certainly there is some influence 
at work to depress business in the 
cotton yarn business just at present. 
he said. There is no demand for 
the product of the mills and produc- 
tion is somewhat at a standstill. 
Curtailment and short running or- 
ders are the procedure. “There is 
no demand for our yarn,’ he de- 
clared. “I have about come to the 
point where I believe there is an 
overproduction of yarn in Gaston 
county. I think it 1s ubout time to 
stop building yarn mills.” 
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Offer is Made for Langley Cotton 
Mills. 


The Langley Cotton mills, Lang- 
ley, S. C., have been offered for sale 
and several interests have requested 
inventories with the view of bidding 


for the property, W. C. Langley, 
New York stock broker and owner 
of the mills said. 


He declined to disclose the names 
of the persons negotiating for the 
property other than that one offer 
came from Boston. He said that he 
had received no direct offer from 
Henry Ford, as reported at Langley. 

The mills operate 46,000 spindles 
and manufacture heavy materials 
which might be used by the Ford 
company and he suggested that tiris 
fact might account for the reporte:| 
offer by Mr. Ford. 


Imports in May 


Washington, June 28—The de- 
partment of commerce announces 
the following further figures repre- 
senting the industrial and commer- 
cial movement in May: 

“Imports of raw cotton mounted 
Lo 23,593 bales, against 14,320 in May 
a year ago. Exports of cotton were 
160,568 bales and may be compared 
with a total of 469,368 bales in May, 


1922. Cotton cloth exports amount- 
ed to 36,335,000 square yards as 
compared with 60,448,000 square 


yards ni May”, 1922. 
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Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
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Mr. Mill Owner: We can save those worn or broken 
spindles from the scrap heap and reduce your cost of 
upkeep. Our business is to overcome your troubles. Let 
us know about them. We repair Steel Rolls, Spindles, 
Flyers, Picker Lap Pins, Cylinder Heads, Doffer Comb 
We overhaul Fly and Spinning Frames, Twist- 
ers, Spoolers. We manufacture Steel Rolls, Flyer Press- 
ers. Card Room Spindles, Whirls, Spindle Steps, Lifting 
Rods, Collars, Bushings and Top Rolls. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W .H. HUTCHINS, V. Pres. and Sec. 
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Silk Fabric Analysis. 
Continued from page 21) 
pounding and doubling of threads 
for the count of yarn required, and 
twisted according to the purpose of 
manufacture. The counts in the 
first class are produced as required 


during the various spinning opera- 
hions. Te which of these classes 
the thread under test belongs will 


be discerned while in the tester. The 
long filaments will readily individ- 
ualize and offer little obstruction 
to separation along the whole length 
that is under test. 
Test for Silk: Pure and Weighted 
As the silk is being spun by the 
silkworm the fluid from its interior 
parts emerges through two spinner- 
ettes, thus prdoucing two filaments 


a tthe same time. These naturally 
adhere together and form one §8l- 
gle cocoon end, which remains so 
until the silk is degummed = or 


hoiled off", when they separate imto 
individual fibres, technically known 


as the brin. two brins forming one 
have or eocoon end. The measure- 
ment or size of the brin ranges 


from one to one and a half deniers; 
the average of one and a quarter is 
usually taken. The appearance un- 
der the microscope is that of a cy- 
lindrical glass rod. It is almost free 
from any  tongitudinal = stmations, 
and can be readily identified. 

The size of a thread is ascertain- 
ed by counting the number of brins 
under the microscope and multiply- 


ing same by 1 1-4. Should the 
thread be heavy in size, it 1s wise 
to count these in portions by tak- 
ing sections of the thread, record- 


nig number of filaments, and 
until the whole has been completed. 
combustion test will be found 
For confirmation, however, 
combustion test will be found use- 
ful. Silk is very resistant in this 
respect. When put into a flame if 
is soon observed that it will only 
burn to the extent that it is put into 
the fire, leaving little ash -behind, 


the 


and giving off a slight odor similar 
to burnt horn. When the silk has 
been put into the flame, the result 
may be that a large amount of ash 
remains, so much so, that the exact 
appearance of the thread is left as 
though it had not been burned. If 
this is rubbed between the thumb 
and finger the result will be that 
little or nothing remains. The 
cause of this lies in the fact that 
the silk has been weighted, a prac- 
tice which is largely indulged in atl 
the present time. In cases if 
is carried out to a great extent and 
weighted to a considerable degree; 
but should it exceed hte 24 oz. to 
26 vz. in metallic weighting, it is not 
without injury to the thread. UH 
has become a very accomplished art 
and generally ranges from 12 oz. 
up to 32 oz. for every pound of 
thread. 


To determine exactly the amount 
of weighting which is actually add- 
ed to the silk lies in the sphere of 
the analytical chemist, but obser- 
vation of the ash readily demon- 
strates whether it is light or heav- 
ily weighted. 


Tussah Silk. 
This differs from pure silk both 
in structural formation and in 
thickness of fibre. Under the mi- 


croscope it is flat and tape-like in 
appearance, and appears to be made 
up of longitudinal striations which 
are slightly twisted in places. 


The fibres. are. less uniform in 
diameter and are double the size 
in thickness when compared with 
pure silk. The measurement of fi- 
bres range from 2 1-2 to 3 41-2 de- 
niers tor each brin, and the size of 


threads are equal to number of fila- 


ments multiplied by this number. 
Spun Silk. 
The test for spun or patent silk 


is to see whether the fibres will sep- 
arate completely when all the twist 
has been removed from the strand 
or cord without materially affecting 
the whole portion. Slight tension 
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applied to the thread in this condi- 
tion will instantly reveal this. This 
test also applies to cotton, but the 
difference is readily seen when ex- 
posed to the combustion test. The 
cotton will probably burn: to the 
end of the thread when once ig- 
nited, the spun just as far as it is 


put into the flame. The test for 
size or count is generally accom- 
plished by comparing with 


standard count 
Artificial Silk. 

This is readily distinguished when 
nuder the microscope by the ap- 
pearance of sections, and 
when compared with true silk is 
readily discerned by the thickness 
of the filament. At the present 
time the size of the filamnet ranges 
from 7 to 10 deniers, and the size 
of yarn is ascertained by multiply- 
ing the number of filaments by this 


a known of yarn. 


Cross 


number. When exposed to the 
combustion test, some kinds will 
burn readily wihtout any trace of 
ash being left while others leave 
behind a small white ash. A sure 


test is to wet the thread by holding 
a portion in the mouth for a min- 
ute or so and then applying a little 
tension, when it readily breaks, ow- 
ing to its impaired strength caus- 
ed by the wetting. 

Approved Dye Deals by Metz 

Wilmington, Del., June 27.—Testi- 
mony to show that Herman A. Metz, 
formerly New York Representative 
and city comptroller, was acting for 
\merican interests and through the 
\merican government in his efforts 
to bring German dyes to the United 
States in the early days of the war, 
took up the afternoon of 
the Federal District Court here yes- 
terday in the tmal.of the Govern- 
ment’s suit to revoecr8fiMypersen 
ments suit to recover dye patents 
turned over to the Chemical Foun .- 
dation, Ine. 

On redirect examination Col. Hen- 
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ry W. Anderson read into the rec- 


ord scores of letters and messages 
between Mr. Metz and Govern- 
ment officials, all imdicating an 
understanding that Mr. Metz was 


working for American textile inter- 
ests with the co-oporation and ap- 
proval of the Government. 

One of the letters was addressed 
by Robert Lansing to Mr. Metz, 
thanking ham for the satisfactory 
arrangements he had brought about 
to get German dyes and drugs tuto 
the United States when there was 
a shortage because of the German 
embargo and the British blockade. 


Col. Anderson framed a series of 
questions to bring out that the 
Chemical industry had 


indigo on the free list in the Under- 
wood tariff. 

Agreement was finally reached on 
the form of a question and the wit- 
ness answered: 

“Indigo was on the free list and 
always has been. It was consider- 
ed putting it on a 10 per cent basis 
in the Underwood bill, which would 
have raised the price that much, 
and there was objection by the tex- 
tile people and myself on the floor 
of the House, and it was retained on 
the free list in that territory.” He 
further testified indigo was not pat- 


ented and was not made in the 
Lnited States. 

Relevancy of the testimony was 
questioned by Isador J. Kresel, 
counsel for the foundation. 


The testimony was admitted .sub- 
ject to an agreed general objection. 

Mr. Metz then testified a sto his 
contribution to the Textile Alliance 
and to prices he had charged 
the military services and other gov- 
ernment offices during the war. 
They ranged from $1 to $3. depend- 
ing upon the size of articles. 

Letters were presented showing 
that Mr. Metz had offered to man- 
ufacture for the military and naval 
forces at cost when the United 
States entered the war or to turn 


iis 


James H. Maxwell. Greenville, C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Claud B. tier, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


H. Wallace, Greenville, 8. C. 
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over his plant to the Government. 

Mr. Kresel framed a hypothetical 
questien to get a statement from 
the wtiness as to the value he would 
place upon the novocain patent 


which he had said on direct exam-.: 


ination was worth $200,000 if pur- 
chased on the condition which lim- 
ited the Chemical Foundation as 
to use and profit. 

The witness answered that he 
would not want the patent on that 


hypothetical basis. 
Mr. Metz denied acquaintance 
with Gaston B. Means and said he 


had no knowledge or recollection of 
any meeting with Means or any cor- 
respondence with him. 


Government Cotton Condition 
Report. 


Washington, July 2—More cotton 
was in cultivation on June 25 in the 
United States than before 
the history of the country. 


The government's first official an- 
nouncement of this year’s acreage, 
made public today, disclosed that 
there were 38,387,000 acres of cot- 
ton growing in the fields of the cot- 
ton belt. This acreage is one- 
eighth or 4,271,000 acres more than 
was being cultivated on June 25 last 
year and~ almost 1,200,000 acres 
more than was harvested the 
previous record acreage of 
1913. 

The condition of the crop, how- 
ever, was lower than it has been on 
June 25 in the last 22 yo.9s, wiih 
the exception of 1921. The official 
forecast was 142.6 pounds to _ the 
acre, which government experts 
calculate will result in a total pro- 


in 
year 


duction of 11,412,000 bales on the 
record acreage now growing. This 
total would 1,650,000 wva.es more 
than harvested last year. This 
year’s final production, the crop 


reporting board pointed out, may be 
larger or smaller than today’s fore- 
cast, according as conditions devel- 
oping during the remainder of the 
season prove more or less favorable 
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Missouri, 394,000 and 62. 
Oklahoma, 3.357.000 and 64. 
California, 235,000 and 91. 
Arizona, 133,000 and 92. 

All other states, 115,000 and 60. 


The Week's Cotton Trade 


Cotton prices were less varialhbe 
during the week ending June 29 
Final prices, however, were lower 


by 29 to 40 points as compared wiht 


those of the previous week. Sales 
of spot cotton in the South were 
small. 


The trade is anticipating with a 
great deal of interest the Govern- 
ment June report which is to be is- 
sued at 12:30 oclock on Monday, 
July 2. This report will give 
acreage figures and probable vield 
regarding the June conditionetaoin 
for 1923-24. Private estimates re- 
garding the June condition seems to 
be centered around 69.9 per cent. 


also 


The dry gods market were repori- 
ed as quiet with little busines; 


nig. The average of the gio ations 
of 10 designated spot mark«is wis 


28.16c per pound on June 29, as con 
pared with 28.45¢ the previous week 


July future contracts on the Now 
York Cotton Exchange close! af 
27.25¢c, as compared with 27.65¢ last 
week. 

Exports for the week amwouted 
lo 43,956 bales as compared with 


49,032 bales the previous week and 


82,297 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Certified stock at New York on 
June 29, was 78.764 baies. and uf 
New Orleans, 4.343 bales Potal 


stocks all kinds at New Yor, 84.454 
hales. and at New Orteans 75.062 
hales. 


New York future contracts close:! 


June 29: July 27.25ce, October 24.- 
J6c, December 24.20, January 23.55. 
March 23.80: New Orleans closed: 
July 27.42c; October 24.08¢, Decem- 
her 23.74, January 23.59, March 23.- 
51. New Orleans spot cotton 28.- 
Joe per pound 


29 
C. E. Bagwell has become over- 
seer carding at the Roswell Manu- 


facing Co., Roswel, Ga. 


Machinist and Engineer 
Wanted experienced machin- 
ist and egninecr, overseer 
ences necessary . Address Kings- 
ville Cotton Mill Co. Kingsville. 
Texas. 


alan 
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OOM PICKERS 
LOOM HARNESSES 
SACO, ME. hn Ga 
(SS 
7 


Cut Your Weighing Costs 


Save TIME—LABOR—MONEY 


by installing 


66 L $9 
to the reop than the average. For Load and ook 

Texas, largest producing state, Portable K ] 
has more than 14,000,000 acres ni or Automatic ron Ca es Springless 
for the Stationary All Metal Construction 

lis year being 15 per cent more ee 
North Car Use The Kron performs automatically the whole weighing operation, weigh- 

a us ing material as fast as it can be handled. There’s no waiting for pointer to 
Olina, Arkansas and Oklahoma al- — come to rest—no fussing with weights—-no chance for guessing—no false 
so have larger acreage than ever | motions—no time wasted. Under the most exact weighing conditions in 
before in their history. Missouri's (Note brackets textile mills of every description it is daily proving its worth. 
it double last year's on side of plat- 
acre IS almost as yi ar s. form for | at- 

The forecast was based on the § ‘¢!"6 incline.) The scale here shown is especially adaptable for cotton mills because it 
condition of the crop on June 25 can be wheeled about to any part of the plant and used as a dormant scale 
which was 69.9 per cent of a nor- by attaching an incline to either or both sides of the platform to permit 
mal and on the preliminary esti- rapid and easy weighing of material carried directly on the scale in trucks, 

ary S Equipped with tare-beam for automatic deduction of truck or con- 

mate of the area under cultivation tasner 
at that time which was 38,287,000 
acres or 12.6 per cent more than ’ 
last year’s area on that date. There a! ° Kron 

The acreage estimate and condi- for Every Weighing Purpose 

tion on June 25 by states follow: ALL TYPES. ANY CAPACITY. 
Virginia, 83,000 acres and condi- Dormant or Portable Scales— 

tion 90 per cent of a normal. Hanging Lap Scales — Monorail 

North Carolina, 1,704,000 and 80. 


Scales, etc. 
South Carolina, 2.049.000 and 64. 


Georgia, 3,927,000 and 56. 
Florida, 171,000 and 65. 
Alabama, 3,312,000 and 68. 
Mississippi, 3,353,000 and 67. 


Catalog sent on request. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
430 East 53rd St.. New York 


Louisiana, 1,316,000 and 69. Branch Offices and Service Stations In 
Texas, 14,077,000 and 77. Principal Cities 
Arkansas, 3,025,000 and 68. CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., 


Tennessee, 1,193,000 and 67. MONTREAL 
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Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


The Perfected, Non-Soluble, 
Cleaning, Polishing Cleansing, 
Deodorizing, Scouring, and 
Scrubbing Powder. “Six-in- 
One.” 


CT 


NICK: 


Mrcn 


Some 
Recommendations 


7th day of June, 1923. 
MARLBORO COTTON MILLS, 
McColl, 8S. C. 


Mr Charlie Nichols, Pres. Treas. 


and Gen. Mnegr 
Nichols Mfgr. Company, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 


l am in receipt of your Circu- 
lar letter of the 4th, inst. with 
reference to MI CLEANSER. 

Noting that the Nichols Mfgr. 
Company is successors to the 
Champion Chemical Company. 

We assume you are going to 
manufacture the same grade of 
MI CLEANSER, as _ formerly 
manufactured by the Champion 
Chemical Company. 

And we wish to express to 
you that we do not see why you 
cannot become one of the LAR- 
GEST Manufacturers of SCRUB- 


RING POWDER in the COUN- 
TRY. 

Due—First, of course to the 
QUALITY of MI CLEANSER, 


Second, to your peculiarly adopt- 


ed location, to your. trade, 
namely, the SOUTHERN COT- 
TON MILLS, and Third, the 
REASONABLE PRICE of Mi 
CLEANSER. 

We have been using Ml 
CLEANSER, for the PAST SIX 
YEARS, and we find it ALL 


RIGHT 
We are enclosing our ORDER 
for 12 barrels of MI CLEANSHBHR, 
for immediate shipment, thank- 
ing you to give ths your prompt 
attention, we are. 
Yours very truly, 
MARLBORO COTTON MILLS, 
J. E. Parker, Secretary. 
JEP—Mc. 
This letter UNSOLICITED. 


“Cleanliness is Next to 

Godliness” 

Clean your floors 

week for your health’s 

MI CLEANSER makes 
sanitary and healthful. 


NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C.. U. S. A. 
CHARLES NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Gen’l. Mgr. 


twice each 
sake. 
them 
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There's an 
baling purpose. 
Backed by 


cost 


Let 


less 


rions 


per 


Electric Power 
Yarn Press 


Largest Line in U. S. 


BALERS 


Electric Power 
Waste Press 


Economy 


over quarter Century's 


Hand Power 
Waste Baler 


(juaranteed to make 
ton, 
us prove 


We may save you consid- 


Baler Co., 


Tell us your needs and 
operate 
erable 
acl 
i 
Electric Power 
Cloth Press 
Write Economy 
S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ask for new catalog. 


LSTEEL 


AL 
CONO 


LSTEEL 


AL 
CONO 


PROOF 


for every 


bales at 
condi- 


more 
equal 


let us co- 


Dept. 


PROOF 


Mill Musie Teacher is Strangely 
Missing. 


Raleigh, July 4—The local police 
department has been asked to aid 
in the effort made by Caraleigh 
Mills officials to find Miss Evelyn 
Nichlos, music teacher in the mill 
community, who has been missing 
since Monday. 

Miss Nichols, who is described as 
between 35 and 40 vears’of age, has 
not been traced beyond a down town 
corner, where she alighted from an 
automobile Monday morning on her 
way to the office of a local physi- 
cian. She had with her, it is said, 
a purse containing about sixty dol- 
lars. 

Failure of Miss Nichols to return 
to her room Monday caused con- 
cern and a search was started, buf 
no trace of her has been found af- 
ter she left the automobile. 

William Briggs, of the Caraleigh 
Mills announced this morning that a 
lelegram had been received from 
Miss Nichols’ mother at Greenwood, 
Ss. C., saying she was not there. 


Lives in Greenwood 


Greenwood, S. C., July 4—Miss 
Evelyn Nichols, reported missing 
from Raleigh, N. C., sinee Monday, 
is a daughter of Mrs. Ella Nichols 


of this city. Mrs. Nichols stated to- 
day that she received a card from 
her daughter Monday, but has not 
heard from her since. Miss Nich- 
ols wrote some time ago, her mother 
said, that she was planning to take 
a vacation, but had not decided 
where she would go. 


H. Gardner MeKerrow With Alt- 


house Chemical Company. 


H. Gardner MeKerrow has been 
appointed manager for the 
Althouse Chemical Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., and will commence his du- 


sales 


ties in connection therewith on 
July ist. The Althouse Chemical 
Company manufactures a_ special 
line of light fast dyes for cotton, 


wool and slik, and proposes to ma- 
terially extend its activities in this 
branch of dyestuff manufacturing. 
These are entirely new dyes, not 
found in the Schultz classification, 
and are of especial value in produc- 
ing a wide line of mode and fashion 
shades in conjunction with other 
well known dyes, well as pos- 
sessing a field of usefulness of their 
own self 

The development of such a line, 
together with the production of cer- 
lain special intermediates, is the 
direction in which most experts be- 
lieve the American dyestuff indus- 
try should proceed, and it is in re- 
cognition of this fact that the Alt- 
house Chemical Company is work- 
ing along original lines rather than 
simply copying formerly well 
known colors. 


as 


as colors. 
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TOUGH Is The Word 


We could make a mill truck 
that would never wear out. If 
would be no cinch to push 
about and it would certainly 
make an awful racket when if 
rumbled by. 

But you can err on the side 
of economy. 

We built the Laminar as 
the happy medium. It is 
made of Vul-Cot fibre—feath- 
er weight, “a pipe to push,” 
as a mill friend of ours puts 


iti—yet so husky so downright 
tough that it will stand the 
gaff of mill usage for years 
and years. 

Laminar’ Mill Trucks and 
roving cans come in varying 
shapes and sizes. We have 
them for every job in your 


plant and they are exception- 
ally reasonable in price. 

Drop us a line and we will 
gladly send you full particu- 
lars and price list. 


National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Roller Coverer 
Want position as roller cover- 
er or helper. Six years expe- 
rience and can give good refer- 
ences if required. Address Roll 
Coverer, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Applying Logic in the 
Purchase of Your 
ALKALIES 


will fix your choice on 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTF 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


Let us tell you why. 


Order from your 
Supply House 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Woandotic™ 


Cie ford Company. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


= 
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The American Pulley Company of 
Philadelphia Brings Out a New 
Pressed Steel Shafting 
Hanger. 


About twenty-five years ago the 
American Pulley Company of Phila- 
delphia produced and offered to the 
trade the first pressed steel belt 
pulleys which this country had ever 
seen. Other manufacturers as well 
are now making good stee! belt pul- 
leys, but the “American” pulley, 
made by the American Pulley Com- 
pany, has always been a leader in 
its own field and has been gener- 
cellence in pulley construction, the 
makers claim. 

This same company is now offer- 
ing for the first tame a pressed steel 
shafting hanger of new design. In 
the development of a steel hanger 


the American Pulley Company is 
not the first in the field. At least 
two or three other steel hangers 
are already on the market. The 


inquiry has been made often in the 
past as to why the American Pul- 
ley Company did not sell a steel 
hanger and the answer has always 
been that nothing good enough to 
sell as a companion piece to the 
“American” pulley had thus’ far 
been developed by their engineers. 
The time has come, however, when 
they are satisfied to enter the mar- 
ket and it is interesting to note a 
steel hanger of definitely novel de- 


sign. This product will be ealled 
the “American” hanger and we 
show below a cut made from an 


actual photograph of the article. 
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of the leg; indeed, they have adopt- 
ed somewaht the same general idea 


as is characteristic of the rim of 
the “American” pulley. These in- 
turned flanges provide unusual 
strength and rigidity. The cross 


brace is integral with the legs them- 
selves, making the entire frame ex- 
ceptionally rugged and serviceable. 

All bolts, nuts and set screws are 
of standard dimensions, There is not 
a “special” bolt or nut about the 
hanger and all bolts and nuts are 
accessible and convenient re- 
placement. The four bearing nuts 
on the set screws which support the 
shaft load are flush with the inside 
edge of the shaft opening, thus per- 
mitting a mimimum amount of over- 
hang for the set screws themselves. 
The foot of the hanger is simple, 
but strong, made of heavy, cold 
drawn seamless metal—and is ample 
to sustain pressure of clamping 
bolts or lag screws. Attachment of 
the foot to the oval frame leg is 
through the seamless flange on the 
foot and is by means of heavy riv- 
ets, carefully driven. 

The American Pulley Company 
reports that a series of tests at 
their own shop, both by means of 
testing apparatus and in service, 
has proved to their satisfaction that 
the hanger is amply strong for aill 
ordinary working loads, plus a good 
margin of safety. 

Special attention is called to the 
appearance of the hanger, which is 
unusually attractive. The frame is 
smooth, with rounded surfaces that 
eliminate dust pockets and project- 


It will be noted that the hanger 
is made entirely of. pressed steel 
and is of the four point set screw 
type. The hanger is also of the 
“Harting” variety, i. e. it has a 
swing yoke which readily permits 
the removal of shaft or bearing. Of- 
ficials of the American Pulley Com- 
pany state that in designing the 
hanger they had always two objects 
in mind—first, to produce a hanger 
which would be adequately strong 
for any reasonable service, and 
second, to.turn out an article which 
would be dleasing to the eye—some- 
thing which would have graceful, 
easy lines, as well as strength. 

The main frame of the hanger is 
constructed of two stampings plac- 
ed face to face, with inturned 
flanges extending the entire length 


ing parts. 
rately and well. 
The hanger is made in 


All joints match accu- 


regular 
and is offered for 


drops, 7” to 
all sizes up to 3”. 

The American Pulley Company 
offers also with their hanger a bab- 
bitted bearing box not unlike simi- 
lar boxes made by other concerns, 
but of a neat and workmanlike ap- 


24. 


pearance. The babbitt used is of 
good quality and the bearing is 
broached accurately to size. The 


castings of the box appear to be 
liberal in length and thickness and 
the boxes are provided with capa- 
cious Oil reservoirs. 

The company states that the 
hanger is well covered by patents, 
some of which have been allowed 
while others are pending. 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C. TALLOW U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unitep CuHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Notices! Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
R. T. GRANT Charlotte C. D. MAIGATTER 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


— 


Established 1910 


Joseph N. Harman 
President 


H. E. Harman 
Treas. 


Wilmington Bleachery Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Joseph N. Harman, Jr. 
V. Pres. & Sec. 


Bleachers and Finishers 


of 
Turkish & Huck Towels & Towelings, 
Crashes, Osnaburégs, Diaper Cloth 
and 
Cotton Piece Goods 


Years of experience and special machinery, particu- 
larly adapted to the finishing of the above goods, enable 
us to produce a product of the highest quality and at 
the minimum of cost. 

We will finish Samples for you—Free of Charge— 
and thus demonstrate the quality of work and finish 
we can give your product. 

Let us have your inquiries and permit us to quote 
you prices. 


| 
| 
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SPINNING RING. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Presefve the 
The greatest improvement enteTfing the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write-for particulars. of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode island 


in two to 
receipt of 


— 
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TRADE MARK 


( ware TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD tisk . 


\ 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Winding Knitting Yarn. 
Continued from Page 13) 


Consequently the double end was 


made for a short space. This de- 
fect is not the fault of the winder, 
although it is the business of the 
winder to catch any such defects 
and prevent them from reaching 
the knitting department. The auto- 
matic devices of the winding ma- 
chine are. likewise responsible for 
detecting such defects, but as be- 
fore mentioned, there are certain 


wmperfections in yarns which seem 
to have the faculty of getting 
through the defensive lines of both 
the alert winder tender and the 
perfected winding machine. Take, 
for illustration, the soft lump place 
shown in Figure 6 at M. This lump 


cannot very well get through the 
needles of the knitting machine, 


bul as it is soft and smooth, it pos- 
sesses the ability to glide through 
almost anything especially 
when it is pulled at high speed by 
strong thread. 


else, 


Federal Reserve Reports on Knit 
Goods. 


Philadelphia.—Sales of hosiery, 
by both wholesalers and retailers, 
have increased considerably, owing 
largely to the warm weather, ac- 
cording to the July 1 report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia district. Some of this gain has 
heen reflected in larger orders to 
manufacturers, but the full benefit 
of the improvement does not appear 
to have been felt by them as yet. 
The great bulk of orders placed, 
both for full-fashioned and seam- 
less hosiery, call for early ship- 
ment, though some mills report that 
they are receiving a fair amount of 
business for autumn, the _ report 
continues 

“The total quantity of wool mix- 
tures for women that has thus far 
been bought is much smaller than 
it was-a year ago when many mills 
had taken large orders for fall de- 
livery; but some manufacturers an- 
ticipate that a good business will 
yet be done in heavy hosiery. for 
women, and that when the demands 
begin it will be so heavy that it will 
be difficult to meet it in the requir- 
ed time. Mills making wool and fi- 
ber mixtures for men have taken 
considerable business for August 
and September delivery, and in fact 
men’s hose in all fabrics are in bet- 
ter demand than women’s, misses,’ 
and children’s or infants.’ 

“Caneellations have increased, 
some of these have been due to the 
failure of mills to deliver goods on 
time, but more are said to be caused 
by the late start of the retail sell- 
ing season and by the fear of buy- 
ers of being overstocked. Prices of 
silk hosiery are for the most part 
unchanged, but quotations for mer- 
cerized and cotton lines have been 
lowered by a number of manufac- 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


‘lations 
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turers. One of the largest produc- 
ers of hosiery in this country has 
announced prices for its numerous 

lines for delivery upon Oct. 1. 
Though raw materials are higher 
than when its previous prices were 
made, the new offerings are in most 
instances priced lower. 

Prices of both silk and cotton 
yarns are lower, and wool and wors- 
ted yarn quotations are _ barely 
steady. The supply of labor is bet- 
ter, though a number of mills report 
that it is still insufficient for their 
needs. Wages are for the most part 
unchanged, and the number of ad- 
vances reported is smaller than if 
has been in recent months. Near- 
ly all the advices received by us 
state that collections are either fair 
rood. 

“According to figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce from 
the reports of 331 establishments 
representing 389 mills throughout 
the country, hosiery production de- 
creased from . 4,619,585 pairs in 
Mareh to 4,268,047 in April. The 
largest item in this decrease was in 
women's seamless hosiery, produc- 
tion of which was ,1,458,104 dozen 
pairs in March and = 1,288,961 _ in 
April. Shipments, finished products 
on hand, orders booked, and cancel- 

were all slightly in 
April than in March, but orders on 
hand at the end of the month rose 
from 10,729,516 dozen pairs in March 
to 10.902,679 in April. 

“The knitted underwear trade has 
experienced another month of inac- 
tion. It is true that some mills have 
received a little late spring business 
but the total of these filling in or- 
ders during the past season has been 
disappointing. Heavyweight under- 
wear, considered in the light of new 
business at the mills, is very dull, 
and repeat orders are not now ex- 
pected in quintity until early au- 
ftumn. Jobbers bought sufficiently 
at the opening to be able to await 
trade developments before complet- 
ing their quota, and at present they 
are more interested in the opening 
of lines for the spring of 1924 than 
in making further purchases. The 
time for this opening has not been 
determined upon, but it is expected 
that it will be some time during the 
latter part of July. Certain of the 
smaller mills are said to be already 


showing their lines, but little, if any 


buying is reported. The prices at 
which next spring’s goods will be 
opened is largely a matter of con- 
jecture. At present, labor costs and 
cotton are both considerably above 
last year’s figures, but on the other 
hand buyers are strongly opposing 
na advance. Cotton yarns are low- 
er than they were a month ago, but 
the violent fluctuations in raw cot- 
lon cause yarn quotations to vary 
considerably. 

“Collections are from fair to good. 

“Returns from manufacturers in 
the Third Federal Reserve District 
tabulated below, show that produc- 
tion of summer underwear during 
May was larger than that of April, 
the difference amounting to 6.1 per- 
cent. But it was smaller than that 
of May, 1922. Orders booked dur- 


ing the months were 15.7 per cent 
less than in April and .6 per cent 
less than in last May; and cancel- 
lations increased 1683.7 per cent as 
eompared with April. 


Af \ 
| ‘Head 
| + Bushing 
\ 
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Producing Black on Hosiery 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Light places in and heels, 
usually caused by incomplete boil 
off prior to dyeing: also by dyeing 
at temperatures below a boil. Solu- 
ble oil, 1 1-2 per cent to 2 per cent 
in the dye bath helps to prevent 

this trouble. 

Grease spots which appear when 
goods are boarded, due to improper 
boil off operation. This spot is 
usually given (with silk) or oil and 
soap (with art silk). 

Two or more level shades in the 
same batch may be caused Dy over- 
loading the. machine, by incomplete 
boil off, two or more types or qual- 
ities of yarn and especially by un- 


{Mes 


equal te@mperatures in the ma- 
chine, 

Bronzed or reddish goods are 
usually caused by too much dye, 
too much salt or an incomplete 


rinsing operation. 

Note: The goods are usually fin- 
ished with 1 per cent to 3 per cent 
of chip soap or soluble oil. Occa- 
sionally, 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
acetic acid will be used in a final 
warm bath to produce “scroops.” 

Developed Black. 

Developed Black produces on silk 
and art silk a very fine, bloomy 
shade which has better fastness in 
general than an aftre treated Direct 
Black. However, it is comparatively 
expensive both as regards time re- 
quired and actual cost of dye and 
chemicals. 

The following method is fairly 
representative of the usual proce- 
dure: 

i. The goods are boiled off ‘30 
minutes (art silk), 45 minutes to 
one ‘hour (pure silk), using 4 per 
cent to 6 per cent chip soap (and 2 
per cent to 4 per cent silicate of 
soda when running pure silk). 

2. Rinse in two fresh warm baths. 


3. Fill machine with water and 
add 7 per cent to 9 per cent well 


dissolved dye. Raise temperature to 
i50 degrees F. and add goods. (If 
goods are left in machine after boil- 
ing off and are to be dyed in the 
boil off machine, simply fill ma- 
chine with water and raise to 150 
degrees F. Then add carefully the 
previously dissolved dye. 

4. Feed on slowly 11 per cent to 
20 per cent common salt (for arti- 
ficial silk), or 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent Glauber salt (for pure silk). 

5. Bring the bath to a boil and 
boil for 45 mrmutes to one ‘hour. 

6. The dye is run to waste and 
we wash the goods in two ten-min- 
ute baths. 

Diazotizing: 

Inymediately after the dyeing op- 
eration, which, by the way, pro- 
duces a shade of dull navy blue, we 
proceed to diazotize. This consists 
of treating the goods in a fresh, 
cool bath for 20 minutes. In this 
bath we give our solution of so- 
dium nitrite and hydro-chloric acid. 

After this run. the liquor is 
thrown away and the goods are 
given two cool rinses of ten min- 
utes each. 

Developing: 

We now come to the final treat- 
ment which yields the bloomy, fas! 
black. 

As soon as the goods have been 
properly rinsed following the drazo- 
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tizing bath we refill the machine 
with cool water and add 1 1-2 per 
cent to 2 1-2 per cent of a suitable 
developer (usually Developer D. B., 
National Anil. Chem. Co... which 
has been previously dissolved in its 


own weight of caustic seda plus 
sufficient water. 
The goods are run in this bath 


for 20 minutes, then rinsed two or 
three times and softened in a bath 
of 2 per cent chip soap for 10 min- 
utes al 110 degrees F. 

We have attempted to cover the 
above subjects im a fairly compre- 
hensive manner and to one famil- 
iar with dye house work these in- 
structions should enable him to do 
satisfactory dyeing. However, noth- 
ing will take the place of experi- 
ence, and good dyeing can never be 
done econsistentiy with formulae 
alone. 

Austrian Textile Industry Shows 

Improvement. 

In general the activity of the Aus- 
trian textile industry, as reflected 
in the figures of the foreign trade, 
was greater in 1922 than in the pre- 
ceding year, exports increasing in 
according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner F. W. Al!port, 
Vienna. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


AUDITS 


11 W. Feurth St. 


TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


Linking Warpers 


For Quick Sale. 
25 High-Speed latest type 8 head 
12” lap Whitin Combers. 
4 Sliver and Ribbon lap ma- 
chines. 3 
3 Mason Cards. 
9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 

{ 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% 
new warp bobbins. 
3,000 Whitin medium 6% stroke 

warp bobbins. 
25,000 4x5 Wood Spools. 
2,000 34%4x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Box 1355 


Stroke 


Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp 

and 

Machines 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Short Chain Beamers 
Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
plitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
‘tive practice. Experienced, per- 
‘Oual, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Save in freight by using 
=. 


Veneer Packin g Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 8-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wlits Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers ef Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention im Sad- 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR GAMPLE 


— 
| | 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 

Charlotte, N. C. 


c. |. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We represent a number of excellent shippers who are desirous of selling late 
summer and fall options. Wire or call us collect and we will take pleasure in 
quoting you. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated ) 


COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Chariotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


“LOUIS ‘woops, JR. & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


All 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


1064 Front 8t. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Cotton Notes 


The American Cotton Crop 

One prominent writer on cotton 
has recently stated that there were 
scarcely any conditions of weather 
that would make possible a yield of 
more than 10,500,000 bales this sea- 
son, says Arthur Shelton. Another 
has placed the maximum at slightly 
above 15,000,000 bales. These two 
statements seem childish, but they 
were published in two of the stan- 
dard cottoy publications of New 
York. The crop can now be limit- 
ed, with an allowance for usual va- 
riations, to a maximum of 12,200,- 
000 ,a minimum of 10,800,000, and an 
average expectation of 11,500,000 
bales. This would afford 1,500,000 
bales less of American cotton than 
the supply of the current season of 
the average amount is produced. 
The supply of American cotton is 
therefore limited between a maxi- 
mum of 800,000 less than that of the 
present season and a minimum of 
2,200,000 less. A shortage of Amer- 
ican cotton is therefore assured, and 
higher prices for next season are 
likely. 

In placing the limits of the crop 
the fundamentals of acreage, ferti- 
lizer, cultivation, weevil, and weath- 
er have béen considered. The crop 
has been placed materially above 
those of the past two years because 
of the increase in acreage of some 
8 per cent over 1922, an increase of 
32.6 per cent in fertilizer, better cul- 
tivation since June 1 this year, and 
especially better weather in Texas. 


the Southern half of the Southeast 
during the past week have aided the 
propagation of weevil where the 
squares are now falling with larvae 
in them, but the hot dry weather 
in most of Texas has aided in 
parching the squares and reducing 
the first progeny of new weevil. The 
statements that dry weather and 
high temperatures were reducing 
th crop in Texas during the past 
week are erroneous. While some 
showers for early cotton in South 
west Texas would be favorable, the 
next three or four weeks nitust be 
hot and dry to hold the weevil in 
check, occurred last season, if the 
larger part of Texas is to make a 
good crop. The rain in most of 
Texas will be needed after the 25th 
southeast would reduce the crop 
of July. A continuation of recent 
showers and cool weather in the 
rapidly, and a change to showery 
weather in Texas would mean a cot- 
ton crisis. 


Japanese 1923 Silk Cocoon Produc- 
tion. 


Japanese production of cocoons is 
said to approximate that of 1922 and 
will probably be slightly in excess 
of normal. This is attributed to the 
high prices received for last year’s 
crop. There is every indication that 
the price of cocoons will be high 
this year, and banks are endeavor- 
ing to find some solution of the 
problem to control prices. 


(a) 


NOR SEORG/ : 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WAST 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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Brandon Mills Celebrate Community 
Day. 


— 


On June 16, 1923, Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.. closed down for its 


fifth annual community day and 
picnic dinner. 
W. F. Davis, superintendent of 


the mill, was general chairman of 
the day. He appointed the follow- 
ing men and women to act as chair- 
men of the different committees: 
C. P. Dill, chairman of Fair Com- 
mittee: Misses Flora Lee Lawton 
and Madge Harris, chairmen Dinner 
Committee; T. E. Ross, chairman 
Entertainment Committee: A. L 
Bannister, chiarman Stock Commit- 
tee: R. L. Welborn, chairman Poul- 
try Committee; T. M. Bennett, chair- 
man Speakers Committee; C. E. 
Hatch, chairman Judges: J. A. Jack- 
son, chairman Reception Commilt- 
tee. 

The festivities began at 9:45 in 
the morning with a concert by the 
Brandon Community Band. The 
concert was enjoyed by all present, 
and a feeling of pride of the band 
was awakened in every heart. 

The Community Fair was opened 
at this hour in the assembly room 
of the Methodist church. There 
were arranged attractive exhibits 
by members of our citizens and 
church organizations. Lack of space 
will not penmit us to te!! of all 
the beautiful hand-work, among 
which were many pieces that were 
most beautiful in design and work- 
manship. We would like to mention 
one quilt. made of 11,550 tiny 
squares of different colored cloth. 
In this quilt were put many hours 
of tedious, patient work. Other 
quilts of beautiful design, and which 
had been put together with much 
labor, were also shown. Dresses of 
many years ago were shown. These 
had rare old laces and silks made 
into them. Table pieces. cushions, 
hand-made bed spreads, and lots of 
other products of fertile brains and 
deft fingers of our women and girls 
of the village were on exhibit. These 
made us proud to live among them. 


There were the good things that 
our housewives know so well how 


to place in glass jars to furnish us 
men with vegetables, fruits, and 
berries, out of season. These canned 
goods brought to our minds how 
much the good women of our land 
are contributing toward helping 
keep down the high cost of liv ng. 
The booths of our day and night 
schools were a relevation to our 
people. The teachers in each school 
deserve much credit for the effi- 
cient work shown. We are proud 
of the exhibit of our night school. 
Much of the work was done by 
men and women who have families, 
and even grand-children. When 
folks at this age in life strive &® 
get an education, we take our hats 
off to them in reverence, and pro- 
claim them men and women of true 
worth. The Baptist church had a 
beautiful booth showing the activi- 
ties of their church work: espe- 
cially among the young of the 
ehurch. The Girls’ Sewing Club of 
the Methodist church had a very 
tastily arranged booth. In it was 
much evidence of talent with the 
needle, and reflects credit upon 
their instructor. Our community 
nurse, Miss Susie Farr, showed good 
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taste and proved to us that she is 
on her job as a nurse. Her booth 
was perfect, especially in showing 
how to care for our future men and 
women in the first months of their 
lives. Our community store booth 
was up to date with exhibits show- 
ing they are furnishing the best 
there is to eat to our people. There 
was one corner in the building that 
attracted much attention. This was 
the “Old Relic Corner.” It contain- 
ed many things of interest. Among 
these were a Bible 212 vears old and 
another 200 years old, guns, pistols, 
and many other things that have 
heen handed down from generation 
'o generation. One would not have 
thought that so many things were 
in the village. 

There were some very fine milk 
cows shown on the grounds, also 
some very fine chickens. One ex- 
hibit in the poultry show deserves 
special mention, namely, a rooster 
of ante-bellum days, known as “Old 
Kinz Tut,” which wll long be re- 
membered by all who were fortu- 
nate enough to see him. 

At noon the people were splendid- 
ly entertained by a number of dis- 
tinguished visitors. among whom 
were Dr. D. W. Daniels, Congress- 
man McSwain, Rev. Doggett, Dr. 
Truesdale, Rev, Walker, and others. 

Mr. A. W. Smith, president of the 
mills, made a few very appropriate 
remarks, after which Mr. T. M. 
Bennett, as toastmaster, introduced 
in his usual happy style the dif- 
ferent speakers Dr. Daniels, of 
Clemson Colege, captured the crowd, 
as he always does, and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed the different ad- 
dresses. 

Dinner was served in the grove 
in the mill yard. There was an 
abundance of good things to eat, 
with plenty of lemonade and ice 
cream for everyone. 

After dinner there were many 
different kinds of races to enter- 
tain the folks. The day ended with 
a ball game between the home team 
and Greer. The home team won, 
making a fitting close for the most 
successful community day that the 
people of Brandon have put over. 


Japanese Cotton Gray Cloth Prices. 


The average weekly price of eight 


standard cotton gravy cloths (three 
sheetings. three shirtings. one T 


cloth and one drill) on 
market was 43.9 cents a pound on 
May 26. For comparative purposes, 
the average quotations on specified 
dates are given: May 25, 1922, 43.92 
cents; 1923—January 27, 46.47 cents; 
February 24, 45.71 cents: March 31, 
45.58 cents; and April 28, 45.13 cents. 


the Osaka 


To Investigate Costs of Cotton 
| Hosiery. 


Washington, June 24.—Investiga- 
tion of production of costs of in- 
fants’ hosiery, ordered by the tariff 
commission in March, has been ex- 
tended to cover all types of cotton 
hosiery. The commission announced 
today that the inquiry would be 
conducted in the United States and 
in “foreign competing countries.” A 
date will be fixed later for public 
hearings. 
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BARNWELL BROTHERS 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——-COTTON——_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Speciality 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 
Specialty 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
DODSON & MOONEY 


Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Export 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Merchants and Shippers Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


B. F. OLIVE ; 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 


Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples and Benders 
Cotton Clarksdale, Miss. 


: 
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Let Us Quote Jou- = 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Full 1°" to commercial! 1 1-8" 
It will be worth the 

will do to supplement this shortage 
We suggest the purchase 1 3-16" 

are still plentiful and very cheap 


cottons are 
only at wide premiums and shortly may 


cottons by those who can use them, 


extremely scarce, can be now had 


be unattainable 
while of mills using’ these lengths to consider what they 


for they 


COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 82? 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 


Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 
Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte . Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 
Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, C. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Cotton 


New York.—The 
markets continued 
and there 
reductions. 
ed in most 


goods 
week 


cotton 
quiet last 
were some further price 
Trading was very limit- 
quarters of the market. 
On print cloths, prices dropped an 
eighth cent a yard and bag sheet- 
ings again reached low prices. Cur- 
tailment of production was increas- 
ed durng the week. With the ex- 
ception of a few special lines, ging- 
hams continued very slow. There 
was a liffle more action in colored 
goods at the lower prices, 

Slicghtiv better business was re- 
ported in bleached goods and wash 
fabrics. the trading being reported 
at lower figures than have prevailed 
for the past three weeks. Ratines, 
voiles and crepe better than 


staple goods. 


sold 


general feeling in the 
market that cotton prices will be 
high for time, but this view 
is not reflected in an inclination to 
pay high prices for cotton goods. 


Traders are of the opinion, appar- 


There is a 


entiv, that prompt! curtailment of 
production .in prnt cloths and 
sheetings is the only wav in which 


falling prices can be curbed. 

The sheeting diviston was dull 
during the week. Thefte was some 
inquiry for a few odd hag construec- 
Lions, bul no ‘targe business was put 
through. It was reported that 3- 
vard good could be purchased for 
ot 1-2 cents in some quarters. Sal- 
een prices were easier and sales 
were reported at 13 1-4 cents for 
371-2 inch 64x88s and 12 1-2 cents 
for 64x72s. Sales of twills were re- 
ported as low as 114 cents for 510 
goods and 17 1-2 cents for 39-inch 
3-vyard goods. 

Wholesale dry goods business 
continues. to compare favorably 
with corresponding week and month 
of last vear both in volume and 
number of road and mail orders, 
The large proportion of reorders 
and summer fill-ins indicate that 
retailers’ 
condition for 
cellent 


stocks are in a satisfactory 
of year. 
collections 


Ex- 
also 


this time 
gains ‘n 


DES 


Reg. 


. §. Pet. 


for CLEANING 
| 


MILL FLOORS 
‘Poland Soap Works) 


Ala. 


Goods 


manifest sound general conditions. 
Extremes in weather during the 
month have tended toward keeping 


fewer merchants from coming to 
market. 
A little more activity was noted 


in several mill quarters making sin- 
gle filling duck. An occasional or- 
der from 15.000 to 25,000 yards was 
booked. The price basis held at 
22 1-2c, with infrequent concessions 
of 1-2c on standard qualities. Low 
grade quotations held firm all week 
al 2ic and 21 1-2c. No sign of activ- 
itv in double filling was noted. An 
occasional sale of army duck took 
place, Several mills described the 
business as good, comparing it with 
last week's quiet. Quotations varied 
between 26c and 27 3-4c, the quali- 
tes not being identical. Awning 
stripes were quiet all week, with an 
occasional roll being ordered by 
awning makers. A trifling amount of 
enameling duck was bought on the 


basis of 5ic a pound, with a likely 
shading of ie. Consumers alone 
were noted among operators. Job- 


bers gave the market no support all 
week. 

As the customary 
months come nearer 
they will sell at the 
so far 


dull fabric 
mills indicate 
lowest figures 
bhouched. An occasional low 
quotation refers to a drop ply fab- 
re. Possibly the best 23s 5-3 pty 
carded cord quotation § ob- 
fains at 55c. There are mills that 
have sold within the week on a ba- 
sis close to 67e. 


peeler 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 
cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7 3-8 
cents; 64x60s, 7 1-8 cents: 38 1-2- 
inch 64x64s, 19-cents: brown sheet- 
ings, Southern standards, 15 1-2 
cents: denims, 23 cents and 25 cents; 
fickings, 30 cents nominal: prints, 
if cents; staple ginghams, 19 cents: 
dress ginghams, 21 1-2 cents and 24 
cenis, 


Print 


Italy’s Production of Cotton Textiles 
During 1922. 

According to the statistics com- 
piled by the Italian Cotton Associa- 
tion, based on returns made by 352 
companies operating 105,75 


105,752 looms, 
the production of cotton textiles in 
1922 amounted to 699,651,461 meters, 
equivalent of 100,997,893 kilos, of 
which 75 per cent was goods one 
meter or less in width. Stocks on 
han December 31, 1922, amounted to 
88,749,197 meters, us compared with 
64,365,295 meters at the end of the 
previous year, while the unfilled or- 
ders at the close of 1922 totaled 81.- 
089,309 meters, says Commercial At- 
lache Henry C. MacLean, Rome, in 
a report to the Department of Com 
merce, 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincotnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & OO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 


AGENCIES: Atlanta, Ga.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Wilson, N. C.; 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, 


Elberton, 
Nerfolk, Va.: 


N. C. 
Ga.; Savannah : 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
yarn business was smal! last week, 
there were indications that buyers 
are beginning to more seriously 
consider their needs. A few orders 
up to 100,000 pounds of cone yarns 
were reported, some of them calling 
for delivery in the latter part of 
December. There were several 
price reports showing 10s cones for 
38 1-2 cents, with a quarter cent 
increase for each higher number. 
Orders for weaving varns were re- 
ported from 15,000 to 50,000 pounds. 
Sales of combed yarns were few 
and involved only small quantities. 

Several mills advanced their quo- 
tations, while others he'd to .the 
lower figures prevailing when the 
week opened. There was a tendency 
by some dealers to sell stock yarns 
at almost whatever price they could 


While actual 


get for them. Knitted varns were 
the most active in the market, while 
weaving yarns were better in some 


quarters. 

On the whole, prices were stead- 
ier during the week, with the ex- 
ception of further reductitons on 
24s, and 30s two-ply. carded 
skeins and warps. Continued cur- 
tailment, both in the East and the 
South, is expected to Wave a more 
favorable effect on prices. If a large 
accumulation of stocks is prevented, 
prices will respond much more rap- 
idiv when a buying demand again 
develops. 


AS 


Combed yarns continue very dull. 
Prices are soft and on some grades, 
only a few more cents are paid for 
combed yarns than for the same 
number of carded yarns. Very little 
new btsiness is being done in mer- 
cerized yarns, and quotations re- 
main unchanged. 

Competition is very keen and re- 
sults in very close prices by dealers, 
Many buyers are shopping around 
before placing even small orders 
amd sales are therefore widely scat- 
tered. Inquiry last week was some- 
what larger than the week previous, 
but buyers are still hesitating be- 
fore placing orders of any size. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted last week as follows: 

Frame Cones 


Ss 
10s 40 a40% 
12s 41 a 
l4s 4llea 
16s 42 a 
18s 43 ad3% 
20s 434ea44 
22s 44%a45 
47 a. 
30s dbl erd. 
30s tying in 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 20s 55 
2-ply 30s . 
2-ply 36s ..65 abs 
2-ply 40s 68 ald 
2-ply 50s 73 ald 


2-ply 60s | 


Combed Peeler Cones 

12s 
48 
16s 
18s 50 abl 
0s 
22s ‘ 58 a. 
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The Yarn Market 


30s te 60 a 
32s 65 a 
34s 66 a 
46s 68 a 
40s 70 a 
50s D> 
60s ak5 
70s a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins 
20s, 2-ply 
228 2-ply os 4 
24s, 2-ply 60 a 
30s, 2-ply 65 a 
16s, 2-ply 70 a 
40s, 2-ply 74 
45s, 2-ply 80 a 
0s, 2-p_y a 
Carded Cones 
10s i4 a 
12s 45 a 
14s ‘6 a 
16s 47 a 
208 49 a 
228 
268s a 
25s 
20s Ss a 
Two-Ply Chain Warps 
] i 
Zs to l4s i2\ea 
2-ply 16s ‘46a 
2-ply 20s 
2-piy 24s ‘9 abd 
2-ply 26s abl 
2-ply 30s t abd 
2-ply 40s 62 a 
2-p y 50s 71 72 
Two-Ply Skeins 
5s to &s a 
10s to 12s 41 a4Z 
l4s 43 a 
. 44 a45 
20s 45 
248 49 add 
20s 
36s 63 a 
40s 
40s ex 65 a66 
50s & 
«a 
Carpet- 
1 3 and 4-ply 39 (a 
5-ply 39 a 
Tinged insulating Yarns 
6s, 1-p y 37 
Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 38 a 
10s .l-ply and 2-ply 39 a 
12s, 2-ply 41 a 
0s, 2-ply 4s a 
268, 2-ply 
2-pyl 54 add 
Duck Yarns 

3, 4 and 5-ply- 

42lea 
10s 
12s 44 a 
3, 4 and 5-ply— 

20s 46 a 

Single Chain Warps 

6s to 10s : 39 a 
12s il a 
l4s 42 a 
16s 44 a 
20s 44 a 
248 47 a 
Hs 4s 
40s §2 i 


NEW YORE BOSTON 


Commission Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank 


Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. 


J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: 


Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRBCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN NAMB WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


THEIR 


MILL 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
Baltimore 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FA8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINNING | 
WING SPECIALISTS 


“DIN NIN 


Improved Dobby Chain 


* 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Ov 
Millbury, Mass. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send Us Your Order To-caay 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philedelphie 


Providence 


Chi cago Charlotte 
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HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


° Want second hand for smal! Wanted. 

be good manager of help. Good firm as classer. Five years act- 
, opportunity for right man. Give ual experience, both long and 
SJuotations Request reference in first letter. Address short Can also furnish 
Luther Atherton, Overseer Card- best of references. Prefer North 
A M Ny ing, Autauga Mills, Prattville, or South Carolina. Classer, care 

H. é3 Ala. Southern Textile Bulletin. 


One Hudson Street. New York Cl 
Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


For that silky, soft ‘‘kid glovey’’ finish on fine shirt- 
ings, sheer nainsooks, dainty organdies and voiles, on 
high grade ginghams and sateens, use 


Ring Traveler Specialists CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


a) ~ White goods stay white and even the most delicate shades are not 
S affected by this creamy, white softener. 
. . J, 4 Ring Traveler Co. A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory immediately after it 
is applied. Father Time, the most critical judge, often makes an 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. adverse decision after the goods have been on the shelf a few 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer months. 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted and standardized 
to cope with atmospheric, storage and other conditions to which 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative We tain cause any regrets. The first 
P. O. Box 792 ° . a GREENVILLE, S. C. and last decision will be favorable. 
Allow us to send samples. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which The product will prove itself. 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct J acques Wolf & Company 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. PASSAIC. N. 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


CARD BANDS 


Spinning Twister Spooler 
: Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN YOUNG 


D R A K E. is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 


& O R P () R A T | O N made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 


ia know the requirements and have provided for them. 
Warp Dressing Service 


“liegt GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Improves Weaving 


Write for Information 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


~~ 2d A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 
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| 
EK BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant ise a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
ree is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the t service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, L C. 5. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 


Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 


references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or a4 
assistant superintendent by man whe 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No, 
3807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 

WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 83813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


—— 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 8815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 


ter position. First class~ references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 


winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. 
dress No. 8817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. HExperienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
A-1 references. Address No. 
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WANT pvusition 
Cites Mal vi Chalac~ 


“us overseer weaving. 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3523. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, Dut want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 8824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. 
ences. Address No. 38826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced mii 


man and can give excellent references, 
Address No, 3527. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle iarge job. 


Fine references. Address No. 3529. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practice! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar .with tnese departments and 


am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and. ability. Address No. 
$832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 38833 

WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


or 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
rom reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 8841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ones. Best of references. Address No. 
842. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
emp eyed as such, but want Detter 
weaver ae well as 


Now 
ob. 
tendent 


and get vuperate weave 
BuliSiaclory Vass. 


mill Om Very 
INO. 6546. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as sUperin- 
tendent. Long experience as DOth over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satiafactory results. Address No. 454 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can turnish 
best ort references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3802. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 33038. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who can 
handie your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3856, 

WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in iarge mill, 
white or colored goods; ZU years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South's best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No, 8866. 


WANT position as superintendent vi 
piainm or iancy gvods mill, would col- 
siuer Oller OL Medium Mii al rea- 
Saiary. Lnoroughiy conversait 
with all departments. Address No. $50). 


WAN'T position as superintendent of yarn 
vr mull, gluguams preterred;, age 
4U, Nave tamuly; 22 years experiehice, 
ears aS Carager aud spililer and Aassist- 
Superintendent; have heid iast po- 
Sition a8 superintendent tor years. 

N. . mili preferred. Wood references. 
Address No. 8858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. iavang experience 
g00d mills and can get good results. 
Best Of references. Audress No. 3509. 

WANT position as Overseer carding; age 
$3, married, 14 years in carding; 9 years 
as overseer. Now employed vut have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
aress No. 


WANT position as superintendent olf 
weaving mill, or wouid take overseer 
weaving in large mill On piain or [ancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now emp.ioyed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliabie and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, marriea, 
lv years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age so, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 384. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as te character and ability, 
Strictly sober. now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; aiso 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 265 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good know!l- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 71. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, @x- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 38738. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Now employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

8 tock, Can furnish best of references 


and can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. $877. 


Ww ANT position as overseer weaving; age 
<9, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on piain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


cm Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


for wantin to 

change. est of references. 

No, 3880. — 

WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 


carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt. Of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant Supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 8882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- . 


ence; have excellent references - 
dress No. 3882. ta 


WANT position a5 supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character 
Address No. 3883. and ability. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 


can get results. Address No. 


Position as su 

Smaii or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


pt. and manager of 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
erences to show excellen 

ord. Addrss. No. 8886. 


WANT position as card r 
both, er and spinner or 


25 years in mill, 18 as 
Supt.; married 
Ne tried. have family. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred ; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 

_ of references. . Address No. $888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger Place. Married 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 


character and habits, bes 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
= product good results; Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill, 
with opportunity of investing in mil! 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would. consider 
new mill. Address No. 38893 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best of 
references. Address No. 3894. 


| | | | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahneson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. HM. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & 
ARCHITECTS & 
Sirrine & Co., J 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compa 
AUTOMATIC FEED FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 


Haasiacher. 
MILL ENGINEERG— 
E. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Ss. K. F. industries, Ine. 
BALLERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 


ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Stee!) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ood’s, T. B. & Sons Co 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. ne Co 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Bosson 

Kliipstein 

National Aniline r Chemica! Co. 

& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & 

United Chemical Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Ce. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Co any. 

Morse Chain 
SELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

Lupton’s, av ons 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED sTEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool 


Co. 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BOXxXEs— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Witte Veneer Co. 
BOX BHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wihiits Veneer Co. 
BRUSH ES— 


Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Engineering Corp. 
N. McCausland and Co. 
Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor Iron Werase 
BRETON M!NERAL 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CALCULATING MACF 
Monroe Calculating 0. 
CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins and 6on, Inc. 


and Manufacturing 


CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES .- 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catiin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 

CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 

CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
T. B., Sons Co. 


Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulison-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuee Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 

Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVERTERS 

Liberty Textile Corp. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Whiikins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howle. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & 
Domo, F. J., 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Ce. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin oe Bar Co. 
arber-Colman 
ixon Lubricating: Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metailic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco- Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabo! 

Bosson 

Kliipstein & Co. 

Seyde! Chemical The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co 
Seyde!t Chemica! Co. The 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
othurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & ne, inc, 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone < Nemours 4 Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 
Products Co. 


Inc. 


United Chemica! 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
Bouligny, R. H., inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allisa-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
oy. Fuse Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 

See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


allie. Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See aiso Ventilating awe. 

EXPERT MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Toihurst Machine Works. 

———See Electric; aleo Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(iron and Wire) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

—— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Co. 
Co. 


Finishin 
FLAT WAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
FLV AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 


E 
Whitin Machine Workae. 


Southern a Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCH 

Wood's, T. B., 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
GATES 


Co. 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXiSLE— 

Link. Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

Brown-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 


Textile ly Co. 
HARNESS Ne— 
Garland Mio. on 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson M g. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
one Satneon Co. 
arrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks.- Grammer Co. “ 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moilstening Co. 
Co. 
arrier Engineering Corpor 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
MACHINERY 
utterworth and n 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES @ SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
— 
merican Laundry Machiner 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 
E. S$. Draper. 
CHLORINE— 
atnhieson Alkali Wor 
ke, Inc. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 


ubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


U. Oll Co. 
u Pont de N 
MANGLE @emours 4&4 Co 
merican Laund Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sone Go. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PAINT— 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLs— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Ge. 


Ine. 


Nichols Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightine 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon anne Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mii Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
"Ray, 8 & Sons 
* ns Co. 


. Ce. 


Scrymeer & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
ey & Finch Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Chemical Co. 
U. S. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 
AND “OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 


Carolina Speciality Co 
E. i. du P 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadeworth, Howland 4 Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers er 
PENRORATE sOoDA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J 


. N. McCausland and Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 


R. P. Sween 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Comp 

POWER TRANSMIi SION 

MACHINERY 

Allle-Chaimers mf . Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain 
Wood's, T. B.. Son 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST !RON— 


(Boller Feed; also Centrifuga!.) 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

Traveler Co. 
U. Rin raveler Co. 
RING ING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Sace-Lowel! Shops. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shop 
PEROXIDE OF soDIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 
David Lupton'’s Sons, inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach ae Works. 
Saco-Lowel Ships. 

BADDLES-— 

Dixon Saddie Co. 


sALT— 
Myles Salt Company. 


ont de Nemours 4& Co., Ine. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——~See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sones Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Nichols 
SELLING A ENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
MILLS 
Liberty Textile Corp. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL S7'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


METAL WORK— 
N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charlies R 
Atlantic Co. 
Arabol Mfg. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
A. E. Staley 
corn Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
United Products Corp. 
Arabol 

ane. 


Besson & 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
Walter Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDL “S— 

Draper Corvoration. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle @& Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works, 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvillie Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Ce. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
‘+ Dana S.. Co. 
ordan fg 


and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Walter L. Parker C 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SODA ASH— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L.. Watson Mfg. Co 
. P. Sweeney 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John 8B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TESTERS 
6B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Perkins, B. F. Son, inc. 
TRANSFER ‘sTAMPS 
Kaumagraph Co 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf Co. 
East Jersey Pipe 
Tothurst Machine 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
Too CABINETS AND STANDS, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Cort:pany. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 


VENTILATING FANS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATO 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISHES— 
Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic D 
BSosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, A 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Jacques. Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfo. Co. 


WELL DRILLING— 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Milis. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Paulson, Linkroum 4 Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 


inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLEANING AND 


- 
- 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Adans, Geo. H. Co., 11 West 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. | 
Alien, Cnas. R., Charieston, 5. C. 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohlo. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philade.- 
phia, Pa. 
Anchor Post Iron | York. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. I. 
lanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mase. 
Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 5S. C. 
Arthur S. Brown, Tilton, N. H. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South Bt., New 
York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. l, 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
H. W. Butterworth and -Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


arrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
el Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. t 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 5. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Clements: Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
gO. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
ooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5S. C. 
anon Products Refining Co., New York 
Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


Joseph L 
Phiiade.~hia. 
Joseph Dfxon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


N. d. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
I 


©. S. Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 
N. Cc. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. ; 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain. Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 

ton St., Chicago, Il. 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., 
York. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. L. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


New 


Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 


Davidson, 225 N. Second SBt., 


Tenn. 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
Cc 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton. N. C. 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Corp., 44 E. 53nd St., New 
Hawley'’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
York. 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St.. Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 
York. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa! Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
"a. 
Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
fork. 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Edward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
York. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. 

Liberty Textile Corp., 16 Thomas St., 
New York. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincotnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orieans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent, UO. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
wortn . ig., New Yor 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor., Attleboro. 
National Lead Co., New York 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 
National & Chemical Co., 
York 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Aniline New 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 

tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Gedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Paulson, Linkroum & 92 Leenard St., 
New York. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitcnourg, mass. 

Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falis, R. I 

6B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


we 
R. Il. Warp Stop Baquipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach S8t., Boston, 
ass. 
Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S.., Worcester, Mass. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Chariotte, N. C. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Scott, Charniey and Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 
Spindle & Flyer ©Co., Charlotte. 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte. 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur. Il. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Vi 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, S. C. 


Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Tarrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St., At- 

lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
City, N. Jd. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy St., 
Providence, R. I. 

U. 8. Oil Co., Providence, R. L 

U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard St.. 
New York. 
Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


= T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 
Whitin Machli.e Works, Whitinsville. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
oor. B. Young, Lawndale, Philadelphia, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL » “HINERY REPAIRED | 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special poimt hardened lickerin wire. 
12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. OC. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| 
| 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ano ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, aiso the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCO €§. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. WARR 
—Agents— 


Betablished 18156 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
**Service’’ Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Ete. 


Please Submit Tous Problems to Us 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 


OAVID CLARK, PRESIDEN” 


22 W. TRADE ST- HONE 342 CHARLO ‘TE, N. C. 


You Reoeive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing | xperience 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FACTS will Surprise You 
ASSISTANCE FREE 


Morse Chain Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montrea! 
Baitimore Pittsburgh 
Boston San Francisco Louls 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTELE BULLETIN 
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FOR WIDE 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high )weaving qualities 
that characterize other Sta looms, and can 
now be supplied with either’ shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY. 
READVILLE, MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
. FRED H. WHITE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


562 COLT BLDG. 
PATERSON, WN. J. 


MONTREAL 


| 


= Scientific 


== 


GATOR 


When you need an unusually 
effective belt, just try one of 
our special belts madetomeet = 
unusual conditions. We make 
a belt for every type of drive 


STEEL LACING 


the requirements of our 
tomers. 


Quick service. 


(Sharlotte Leather Pelting Company 


and carry a large stock to meet 


There is Science in Belt Lacing 


Alligator teeth pentrate lengthwise of the belt, leaving the 
long burden-bearing fibers intact. Each tooth clinches down 
over its group of fibers, compressing them so firmly that 
there is no internal friction and wear at the belt end. 
The sectional steel rocker hinge pin is the only metal pin that 
avoids wear to the joint. 

Keep these vital features in 
mind when you buy belt lacing, 
for the cost of any lacing is 
nothing as compared to the cost 


of the belt on which it serves. 
Sold at Wholesale and Retail 
the World Over 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
COMPANY 4 “Never 


Lets Go”’ 
4699 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 


cus- | 


London, E. C. 2 
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